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An Organization for International Information 


by Wilson Compton 


Administrator, International Information Administration * 


We are here today to commemorate the birth- 
date of a great man. That man’s greatness is 
known and appreciated well beyond the bound- 
aries of his native land. 

Thomas Garrigue Masaryk was a patriot and 
the founder of a nation. He was also a citizen 
of the world in its true sense. His name will live 
on in the firmament of the great statesmen of his 
time. 

From his early years in politics, Masaryk stead- 
fastly fought the battle of freedom. It was a good 
fight. Not once did he waver from that progres- 
sive spirit which has come to characterize the 
democratic way of life. Thomas Masaryk kept 
his feet on the ground and his eyes on the stars. 

It was no accident that this man should have 
found refuge in America when in exile during the 
First World War. It was no accident that Czecho- 
slovakia’s first president made common cause with 
our own wartime President, Woodrow Wilson. It 
was no accident that a real bond of friendship 
developed between Masaryk and Wilson. 

The principles which guided Masaryk and the 
yehatiales which guided Wilson were never far 
apart. 

Clearly, this man whom we honor today is more 
than a memory. He is a living symbol of the 
tradition of freedom and liberty which binds to- 
gether all the democratic peoples. 

This spiritual unity of freedom-loving men has 
been aptly described by one of our own American 
poets, Stephen Vincent Benet. Benet wrote—and 
this I quote: 


“If our brothers are oppressed, then we are oppressed. 
If they hunger, we hunger. If their freedom is taken 
away, our freedom is not secure.” 


You who have seen the land of your fathers in 
recent years enveloped by the totalitarianism of 
international communism can derive great hope 
from the knowledge that you do not stand alone in 
your yearning for a free Czechoslovakia. 

Czechoslovakia for nearly 30 years was a demo- 
cratic showcase of Europe; and we Americans 


*Excerpts from an address made before the Czecho- 


slovak National Council of America, New York, N. Y., on 
Mar. 7 and released to the press on the same date. 
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know that the democratic spirit is alive today in 
the hearts and minds of the Czechoslovak people. 

The hope for a free society lives as long as that 
spirit lives. We must encourage and sustain that 
hope and that spirit. 

I know that the President of the United States 
believes this even as I believe it and as you be- 
lieve it. 

Mr. Truman spoke emphatically on this point in 
a statement issued last month on the fourth anni- 
versary of the demonstration of democratic 
Prague students against the Communist seizure of 
Czechoslovakia.2 The President referred to 
Czechoslovakia and the other enslaved nations of 
Eastern Europe as being “only temporarily under 
the Communist yoke.” 

Mr. Truman made a clear-cut distinction be- 
tween the Communist Government of Czecho- 
slovakia and the Czechoslovak people themselves. 

Our American foreign policy is gauged accord- 
ingly. That a is geared to the premise that 
there is a great gulf between the peoples of East- 
ern Europe and the Communist-controlled govern- 
ments which have been imposed upon them by 
Moscow. It is fear—not sympathy—by which the 
Communists seek to bridge that gap. 


- America’s Message to Captive Peoples 


Our international information program, 
through the Voice of America, has been saying 
this to the peoples behind the Iron Curtain. And 
I am pleased to say that we are getting tangible 
results. 

As you know, I have headed the United States 
International Information Administration for 
little more thana month. The ink on my appoint- 
ment to this challenging task is hardly dry. 

There is much—so much—to learn about the 
international information services as a means of 
carrying America’s message to peoples every- 
where. There is so much to learn about how best 
to deliver our message of hope, friendship, and 
understanding. 


? BULLETIN of Mar. 10, 1952, p. 394. 
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The international information program is itself 
a difficult undertaking. But it is an undertaking 
in which every American citizen has a stake; and 
that stake may in time be the difference between 
peace and war. 

Propaganda—and let us face it, we are in the 
business of international propaganda—propa- 
ganda is a powerful political weapon. We are 
using that weapon in the interest of truth and 
truth only. That was the first mandate of the 
Congress of the United States in establishing in 
1948 what is now known as the International In- 
formation and Educational Exchange Program. 

The Soviet Union has been using propaganda as 
one of its most potent means of spreading totali- 
tarian controls over other peoples as well as its 
own. But Soviet propaganda has demonstrated 
all too clearly that false statements, half-truths, 
and no truths at all are its stock in trade. 

When I undertook the administration of this 
overseas information and educational exchange 
program, I well knew that the freedoms which 
we cherish here in America were in danger unless 
those freedoms were also made secure elsewhere in 
the world. I knew that other peoples, in their 
way, must have the right to seek a betterment of 
their lot by peaceful means and to find for them- 
selves the kind of opportunity which you, my 
friends, have found for yourselves here in 
America. 

I know that the information and educational 
exchange between America and other countries, if 
properly used, can do much to further a foreign 
policy designed to build security not only for this 
country but for the entire free world. 

Recently, I had occasion to visit the Middle 
East. While there, I was asked by some of our 
Arab friends, “For whom are you working?” I 
replied: “Officially I am working for the U. S. 
Government; but in a more important sense I am 
working for your grandchildren and mine.” 

This battle for men’s minds is of more than 
passing concern; and its stakes go well beyond the 
immediate “security” of this Nation or any nation. 

We seek a secure America in a decent world. We 
also seek a secure and decent future. 

I want my children, my children’s children, and 
yours to have the benefits of freedom. I believe 
that the overwhelming majority of Americans 
want the same thing; and they want it for other 
people too. 

We must not lose sight of the fact that the psy- 
chological struggle in which we are engaged is not 
one which is likely to end today, tomorrow, or next 
week. There are no fortresses which can be taken 
with a sudden tactical charge. 

The psychological struggle is likely to be a long- 
term affair. If we are wise and are true to our 
trust, we will gauge our plans accordingly. 

I have mentioned that our international infor- 
mation effort has been making an impact behind 
the Iron Curtain. America’s vat of Truth 
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has been making sizeable dents in the barrier 
which in recent years has been dropped across 
central and Eastern Europe. 


U.S. Objectives Behind the Iron Curtain 


But before getting into some of the evidences of 
this, it would be well to explain what it is that 
we are trying to achieve behind the Iron Curtain, 

We are doing a difficult job behind the Iron 
Curtain and so far as I have reason to relieve, we 
are doing it effectively. We are not accomplish- 
ing miracles. Nor do we expect to accomplish 
miracles. 

What, then, are our objectives behind the Iron 
Curtain? Our objectives are not the same in the 
Soviet Union as they are among the so-called 
satellite countries. 

In the Soviet Union, we are seeking to tell the 
truth about the United States. We are seeking 
to expose the Soviet Government’s fraudulent 
efforts to misrepresent to its own people America’s 
policies, aims, and actions. We want the peoples 
of the Soviet Union to know the facts about 
the attitudes, interests, and purposes of the 
American people. 

We are seeking to counteract the immoral mix- 
ture of falsehoods and half-truths which the 
Soviet propaganda machine continuously concocts 
about us. 

We are seeking to reach the peoples of the 
Soviet Union with the truth as to mw Amer- 
ica stands on vital world issues as well as to reveal 
to them the course of action which their own 
Government has taken in regard to these same 
world issues. 

In seeking to reach the peoples of the satellite 
areas, on the other hand, we constantly bear in 
mind that many of these peoples have had long 
experience in democracy—an experience which is 
not to be found within the Soviet Union itself. 

We are encouraging the peoples of the satellite 
areas to keep alive the hope that the Soviet order 
imposed upon them by force will not stand the 
test of time. We seek to buoy up their faith ina 
future in which they will once again have an in- 
dependent national existence and be able again to 
observe in their own way the customs and tradi- 
tions to which they are devoted. 

We are seeking to keep them informed of our 
actions, to explain our policies, and to demon- 
strate that the United States is concerned with 
their welfare. We want them to understand that 
they have not been forgotten; that they have 
friends. 

We are seeking to maintain and strengthen our 
reputation for truth and reliability in the report- 
ing of current world events. And we seek con- 
stantly to relate those events to the aims and 
aspirations of these peoples who are temporarily 
enslaved. 
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Effectiveness of the U.S. Information Program 


What evidence do we have that America’s Voice 
is getting across to the peoples behind the Iron 
Curtain? Well, let us look at some of the facts. 

For one thing, the Soviet and satellite govern- 
ments are doing everything in their power—at 
great expense—to prevent the penetration of 
America’s information campaign. They would 
hardly be doing that if they themselves believed 
the campaign to be ineffective. 

The Soviet Government is spending almost as 
much on efforts to jam our Voice of America 
broadcasts as we are spending on our entire world- 
wide radio broadcasting program. 

Yet, in the face of this tremendous jamming, be- 
tween 20 and 25 percent of our broadcasts are 
getting through to Moscow and Leningrad. In 
other areas of the Soviet Union, the penetration 
ratio is as high as 75 percent. 

Both the Soviet and satellite governments have 
been using a constant campaign of terror and 
coercion to discourage listening to our broadcasts 
and the reading of our information materials. 

Some of you in this audience are undoubtedly 
familiar with what President Gottwald and his as- 
sociates are pleased to call a “law for the protec- 
tion of peace.” The Czech “protection of peace” 
law, enacted in December 1950, is typical of the 
“ag” laws currently in operation in most of the 
satellite countries. In the land of your fathers, 
passing on of news heard on the Voice of Amer- 
ica broadcasts appears to be classified as “war- 
mongering”; and any person caught “war-monger- 
ing . . . or otherwise supporting war propa- 
ganda” is subject to from one to 25 years in jail. 

In practice, this law means that any person 
caught repeating what he has learned from free 
world sources may be summarily clapped into 
prison. 

In several of the countries behind the Iron 
Curtain, the rural people have been asked to sign 
a declaration that they will neither listen to free 
world broadcasts nor permit the relay of news 
heard on such broadcasts. 

From Bulgaria and elsewhere come reports that 
the Communist government officials have turned 
off the electricity in rural areas during the peak 
broadcast cw of the Voice of America. In 
Albania—among other Communist-controlled 
countries—those who have radios are under con- 
stant surveillance. 

And so it goes throughout the Communist 
world—a world in which moral slavery has be- 
come the order of the day. 

Has the terrorism of the Communist govern- 
ments proved successful in shutting out America’s 
Campaign of Truth? No, it has not. 

In at least two of the satellite countries, nearly 
80 percent of the radio audience tunes in on Voice 
broadcasts with reasonable regularity. Elsewhere 
in the Soviet orbit, the percentage is almost as 
high. 
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From the Baltic states come reports to the effect 
that the wave lengths of free world broadcasts 
appear regularly scrawled across the sidewalks 
and on the backs of fences. 

Defectors from the Soviet zone of Germany tell 
us that a great many of the Red army men sta- 
tioned there are regular listeners to the Voice of 
America. 

Up to about a year and a half ago, also, our 
international press, periodical, book, and allied 
programs behind the Iron Curtain were having 
a substantial impact. That impact continues to 
be considerable throughout the free world today 
although now greatly reduced behind the Iron 
Curtain. Amerika, a magazine published by our 
International Information Administration and 
circulated in the Soviet Union, is one of the few 
written vehicles which is still having a substan- 
tial effect within the Soviet orbit. 

The satellite Communist governments became 
so uneasy over the interest which their people were 
showing in our written materials that they under- 
took a systematic crusade to close down our United 
States information centers. The Czechoslovak 
Government forced the termination of our infor- 
mation center activities as of mid-1950. It also 
insisted upon the recall of our press attaché in 
Prague. 

Today, no American information centers or 
libraries are operating behind the Iron Curtain. 
But the fact that we were forced to close them 
testifies to the psychotic Communist fear of the 
truth and to the effectiveness of the written word 
in carrying the truth. 

The value of the movie film as an information 
vehicle is well illustrated, I think, by a recent oc- 
currence in Finland. Now Finland, though living 
in the shadow of the Kremlin, is not an Iron Cur- 
tain country either in spirit or in fact. The Finns 
have retained their democracy despite their awk- 
ward geographic position on the frontier of the 
Soviet Union. 

This occurrence is the more significant because 
of that geographic position. 

Recently, the Finnish Communists called an im- 
portant Party meeting in a major city. It so hap- 
pened that an American film was being shown 
there at the same time. 

What did the Communist Party dignitaries do? 
They went to the American movie rather than to 
their Party meeting. 

Are we getting a the Iron Curtain? Of 
course, we are! 

Perhaps the best evidence of all is the admission 
of key wear leaders that they are greatly 
disturbed by our information program. 

This is what Comrade Gottwald had to tell his 
fellow Communists some months ago. I am quot- 
ing him verbatim: 

The Voice of Americu . .. distorted facts, spread un- 
truths, intentionally harmed the economic relations of 


my country with others and assisted deserters and com- 
mon criminals. 
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President Gottwald was at least admitting that 
the Voice of America was playing havoc with the 
Communist line. 

Bierut, president of Communist-controlled Po- 
land, gave us an equally good recommendation 
when he stated—and this also I quote: 


The radio propaganda of the imperialist, though noisy 
and mendacious to the point of idiocy, does reach the most 
backward cells of our organism. This criminal diversion 
must be stamped out. 


I don’t know exactly what Mr. Bierut meant by 
“idiocy.” But it seems to have a listening audience 
in Poland. 

Yes, my friends, we are getting behind the Iron 
Curtain. Weare getting positive results. 

But we must not expect the impossible. This 
is a campaign—not a skirmish. We would be 
naive were we to expect a field of poison ivy to be 
transformed overnight into a bed of roses. 


Growth of the Information Campaign 


This fact was firmly recognized by my distin- 
guished predecessor as head of the International 
Information and Educational Exchange Program, 
the former Assistant Secretary of State for Public 
Affairs, Edward W. Barrett. Mr. Barrett and his 
associates achieved much progress under very ex- 
acting conditions. In a way, they took the infor- 
mation program from its swaddling clothes and 
in 2 years gave America the means of speakin 
to the people of the world—the means whic 
America needs and will continue to need for years 
to come. 

That achievement merits real recognition. 

The recent reorganization and unification of 
these international information services are based 
upon the experience gained during the past sev- 
eral years. 

I want to say a word about this reorganization 
and about the new United States International 
Information Administration which has resulted 
from it. 

When the Secretary of State, on January 18, 
1952, announced the establishment of the Inter- 
national Information Administration as a semi- 
autonomous agency within the Department of 
State, he made it clear that a thorough-going re- 
organization—not a “reshuffle’—was involved. 
He made it equally clear that the new Administra- 
tion was the product of long study. 

Under the new organization, the Administrator 
is the sole authority in developing policies, plan- 
ning and executing programs in the international 
information and educational exchange field. He 
is charged with operating all the foreign informa- 
tion activities for which the Secretary of State is 
responsible. 

The Administrator, as the Secretary’s order 
states, is given “undivided responsibility and a 
clear line of authority” over the international pro- 
gram from “start to finish.” 
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An important element in the new organization 
is that, in addition to concentrating administra- 
tive authority in one place, it makes that authority 
directly responsible to the Secretary of State. 
Heretofore this responsibility has been divided 
among several bureaus within the Department of 
State. 

Under the new organization, the Administrator 
works in partnership with the Assistant Secretary 
of State for Public Affairs. He depends upon the 
Assistant Secretary for general guidance with re- 
spect to U.S. foreign policy as it may affect the 
international information program. 

The task of the new organization is difficult. 
But it is as important as it is difficult. There isa 
real relationship between the successful perform- 
ance of that task and the security of America and 
the free world as a whole. 

In this country we have come to understand 
that America cannot stand alone in a troubled 
world. We have learned that we must work with 
others. 


Goals of the Program 


By the same token, the International Informa- 
tion Administration cannot “go it alone.” We 
need the help of others here at home. We are seek- 
ing their cooperation and we intend to deserve it. 

Ve wish in every practicable way to encourage 
private cooperation in promoting an understand- 
ing of America amongst the peoples of the world. 
When I refer to “private” cooperation in this 
sense, I do not mean only our ordinary overseas 
trade and commerce which in normal times has 
been such an effective Voice of America. Nor 
do I mean only our book publishers, newspaper 
editors, radio broadcasters, and advertising firms. 
I am thinking also of our great educational insti- 
tutions, research foundations, and other agencies 
dedicated to the general advancement of Ameri- 
can culture and to American understanding of the 
culture of other peoples. The help of all of these 
is important. 

I hope too that we may maintain the closest 
possible liaison with the Congress of the United 
States. The Congress represents the “stockhold- 
ers” of this great American enterprise—this new 
International Information Administration. The 
Congress will determine the organization’s scope 
and the public funds available for it. We shall 
make the best use we can of those funds. 

The international information program will 
not succeed without the understanding of the 
American people and without the confidence of 
Congress. We shall seek to deserve both. 

We shall expect and welcome constructive 
criticism and suggestion at any time from anyone. 
If we are to operate an effective Voice of Amer- 
ica, we must have access to the best thought of 
Americans. 
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We are seeking to win for America the under- 
standing, the interest, and the confidence of peo- 
ples throughout the world. That is the essence of 
the “battle for men’s minds.” To do this, we must 
recognize, accept, and learn to appreciate the cus- 
toms, habits, and traditions of others. We must 
learn to understand their prejudices, their pref- 
erences, and their ways of Fife, which differ from 
our OWn in so many ways. 

If we wish to teach, we must also be willing 
to learn. 

Finally, we must seek to maintain reasonable 
flexibility in our international information and 
educational exchange operations. 

We are aiming at diverse and scattered targets 
all over the world. Those targets are all dif- 
ferent and they are all changing. As they change, 
we must be prepared to change with them. 

We are, of course, relying upon a variety of in- 
formation tools. We rely upon the spoken word 
by radio, the written word, the motion picture, the 
film strip, the exchange of persons. But all of 
these tools must lend themselves to shifts in em- 
phasis as the changing situation may demand. We 
are expected to be able to cope with unexpected 
problems when they arise and we shall do so. 

This may perhaps give you some idea of the 
course which the International Information Ad- 
ministration ~~ to follow. That course is your 
business as well as ours. It is the business of 
every American. 

Ladies and gentlemen, the future of freedom 
may appear to be dark in some parts of the world. 
But it need not be. And it will not be if all who 
have been free retain the courage of conviction. 

Men who have known freedom do not lose the 
desire for it simply because they are temporaril 
chained to the altar of political slavery. Such 
men do not easily lose hope. 

America—with its living message of hope, 
friendship, and human understanding—can be a 
shining beacon lighting the way to the strengthen- 
ing and the expansion of freedom throughout the 
world. All of us here in America must do our 
utmost to keep lighted that beacon on the road 
to peace. 


U.S. Views on Economic 
Conference at Moscow 
Statement by Secretary Acheson 
[Released to the press March 14] 


The Department of State has received many 
inquiries concerning the International Economic 
Conference scheduled to convene at Moscow on 
April 3. 

I should like first to make clear the sponsorship 
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of the Conference. Publicity for this meeting 
takes great pains to dissociate it from the Soviet 
Government and its front organizations. We are 
told by Communist propaganda that this Con- 
ference is the independent undertaking of a rather 
small and obscure group of persons referred to 
collectively as the International Initiating Com- 
mittee. I believe any person seeking the truth is 
entitled to wonder why there is this great effort to 
maintain the obvious fiction that the Conference is 
not a Soviet creation. 

It is a matter of public record that the so-called 
World Peace Council—which is a major Commu- 
nist organization—called for a general economic 
conference to be held in the U.S.S.R. The World 
Peace Council called for this meeting in a resolu- 
tion adopted at Berlin more than a yearago. We 
should be naive, I think, if we did not regard mis- 
representation of this sort as a stratagem to lure 
unsuspecting men of good reputation to partici- 
pate in the Moscow proceedings in order to mis- 
use their names and their public standing. 

What are the real purposes of this Conference? 
The evidence leads inescapably to the conclusion 
that the true purposes of the organizers of this 
Conference are to confuse and weaken our unity of 
purpose. They wish to organize, pressures in non- 
Communist countries against current restrictions 
on the export of strategic materials to the Soviet 
bloc. They wish also to discourage us from carry- 
ing forward our program of creating pretence 
strength which is indispensable to maintaining our 
——— indispensable to maintaining peace 
itself. 

The sponsors of this Conference clearly ac- 
knowledge the growing effectiveness both of our 
joint program to build defensive strength and of 
the program of security trade controls which we, 
in cooperation with other nations, have established 
to prevent increased growth of the Soviet war 
potential. We should all make sure that our hard- 
earned security gains are appropriately safe- 
guarded. 

And now a word about the publicity attending 
the Conference. A major theme of this publicity 
is that by restoring normal East-West trade rela- 
tions the Conference at Moscow will relax current 
international tensions. We, together with all 
peoples united in the constructive task of laying 
the foundations of a peaceful, prosperous, and 
orderly world, sincerely desire and are actively 
working for the relaxation of international 
tensions. 

The peoples of the world have an institution 
before which honest proposals furthering con- 
structive steps for the relaxation of international 
tensions may be laid with confidence. The United 
Nations, with its specialized agencies, is the legit- 
imate and natural forum for such proposals. For 
example, the Economic and Social Council was 
established precisely to foster constructive inter- 
national economic cooperation. The degree to 
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which the Soviet Union and the countries under 
its domination sincerely desire to move forward 
toward a relaxation of international tensions must 
be measured by the attitude they take in forums 
specifically designed to bring about such ends. It 
is not and cannot be measured by the staging of 
spurious conferences sponsored by Moscow. 

We cannot foster the myth that the causes of 
current international tension are essentially eco- 





nomic in character. It does not require detailed 
knowledge of postwar international developments 
to understand that existing restraints on the ship- 
ment of strategic materials to the Soviet bloc are 
a consequence and not the cause of existing ten- 
sions. easonable men throughout the world 
agree that the true causes of current tension may 
be found in the aggressive political and military 
policies of the U.S.S.R. 


U.S., U.K., and France Present New Austrian 


Treaty Draft to Soviet Union 


[Released to the press March 13] 


On March 13 the United States, the United 
Kingdom, and France, through their respective 
embassies at Moscow, presented a new Austrian 
treaty draft to the Foreign Ministry of the Soviet 
Union with identical explanatory notes. 

The texts of the note and of the new Austrian 
treaty draft follow: 


U.S. NOTE OF MARCH 13 


On February 28 the Governments of the United 
Kingdom, the United States of America, and 
France publicly expressed their serious concern 
that the discussions of the Austrian Treaty by the 
Deputies planned for January 21, for the purpose 
of concluding the Treaty, were frustrated owing to 
the failure of the Soviet Deputy to attend. They 
recalled that Austria, the first country to be occu- 
pied by Hitler, was promised full independence in 
the Moscow Declaration of 1943? but that nearly 
9 years afterwards this promise has not yet been 
fulfilled. 

Responsibility for this state of affairs lies 
squarely on the Soviet Government. The Four 
Foreign Ministers reached agreement in Paris on 
June 20, 1949 on the basic issues involved in the 
Austrian settlement and instructed their Deputies 
to complete negotiations on the draft Treaty no 
later than September 1, 1949.5 Since that time, 
the Soviet Government has studiously evaded its 
obligation towards Austria undertaken in the Mos- 
cow Declaration. The Soviet Government has re- 
fused to engage in constructive negotiations on the 


* BULLETIN of Mar. 10, 1952, p. 379. 
* Thid., Nov. 6, 1943, p. 310. 
* Ibid., July 4, 1949, p. 858. 
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remaining unagreed issues in the draft Treaty, has 
introduced extraneous issues, and did not send its 
representative to attend the last scheduled meeting 
of the Deputies. 

The Government of the United States considers 
that failure to reach an Austrian settlement has 
placed a heavy and unnecessary burden on the 
Austrian people and has contributed materially 
to the maintenance of the dangerous tensions 
which unhappily exist in international relations. 
It is the most earnest desire of the Government of 
the United States to do everything within its 
power to remove these tensions. The conclusion 
of an Austrian Treaty would constitute an im- 
portant step toward the consolidation of peace. 

This Government, in concert with the Govern- 
ments of the United Kingdom and France, has 
now examined the Austrian problem anew. The 
three Governments are in agreement that the par- 
amount obligation of the powers occupying Aus- 
tria is to restore Austria’s freedom and full inde- 
pendence in accordance with the Moscow Declara- 
tion. The three Governments are also agreed that 
this fundamental obligation to the Austrian 
people is vastly more important than the minor 
and extraneous considerations which have since 
June 1949 prevented agreement on the Treaty. 
Accordingly, the Government of the United States 
desires to propose to the Soviet Government a sim- 
ple instrument which will give Austria full inde- 
pendence. This new proposal should be exam- 
ined in the light of the impasse in negotiations on 
the draft Treaty and the progress of Austria to- 
ward democratic self-government during the pro- 
longed occupation. The Soviet Government will 
note that it conforms to the Moscow Declaration 
and contains the essentials which are required to 
reestablish Austrian independence. 
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The Government of the United States earnestly 
recommends that the Soviet Government give this 
proposal most careful and serious consideration 
and inquiries if the Soviet Government is pre- 
pared to instruct its Deputy to renew negotiations. 


NEW AUSTRIAN TREATY DRAFT 


The Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland, the 
United States of America, and France, hereinafter re- 
ferred to as “the Allied and Associated Powers,” of the 
one part, and Austria, of the other part; 


WHEREAS on March 13, 1938, Hitlerite Germany an- 
nexed Austria by force and incorporated its territory in 
the German Reich; 

WHueEREAS in the Moscow Declaration of November 1, 
1943, the Governments of the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics, the United Kingdom and the United States of 
America declared that they regarded the annexation of 
Austria by Germany on March 13, 1938, as null and void 
and affirmed their wish to see Austria reestablished as a 
free and independent State and the French Committee of 
National Liberation made a similar declaration on Novem- 
ber 16, 1943; 

WHEREAS as a result of the Allied victory Austria was 
liberated from the domination of Hitlerite Germany ; 

Wuereas the Allied and Associated Powers, and Aus- 
tria, taking into account the importance of the efforts 
which the Austrian people themselves have made and 
will have to continue to make for the restoration and 
democratic reconstruction of their country, desire to con- 
clude a treaty reestablishing Austria as a free, inde- 
pendent and democratic State, thus contributing to the 
restoration of peace in Europe; and 

Wuereas the Allied and Associated Powers and Austria 
are desirous for these purposes of concluding the present 
Treaty to serve as the basis of friendly relations between 
them, thereby enabling the Allied and Associated Powers 
to support Austria’s candidature for admission to the 
United Nations Organization ; 


Have therefore appointed the undersigned Plenipoten- 
tiaries who, after presentation of their full powers, found 
in good and due form, have agreed to the following pro- 
visions: 

ARTICLE 1 


Reestablishment of Austria as a Free and Independent 
State 


The Allied and Associated Powers recognize that 
Austria is reestablished as a sovereign, independent and 
democratic State. 


ARTICLE 2 


Preservation of Austria’s Independence 


The Allied and Associated Powers declare that they 
will respect the independence and territorial integrity of 
Austria as established under the present Treaty. 

The Allied and Associated Powers declare that political 
or economic union (Anschluss) between Austria and 
Germany is prohibited. Austria fully recognizes its re- 
sponsibilities in this matter. 


ARTICLE 3 


Frontiers of Austria 
The frontiers of Austria shall be those existing on 
January 1, 1938. 
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ARTICLE 4 
Withdrawal of Allied Forces 


1. The Agreement on the Machinery of Control in 
Austria of June 28, 1946, shall terminate on the coming 
into force of the present Treaty. 

2. On the coming into force of the present Treaty, the 
Inter-Allied Governing Authority (Komendatura) es- 
tablished under paragraph 4 of the Agreement on Zones 
of Occupation in Austria and the Administration of the 
City of Vienna of July 9, 1945, shall cease to exercise any 
functions with respect to the administration of the City 
of Vienna. The Agreement on Zones of Occupation of 
Austria shall terminate upon completion of the with- 
drawal from Austria of the forces of the Allied and 
Associated Powers and in any case at the expiration 
of ninety days from the coming into force of the present 
Treaty. 

3. The forces of the Allied and Associated Powers and 
members of the Allied Commission for Austria shall be 
withdrawn from Austria as soon as possible and in any 
case within ninety days from the coming into force of the 
present Treaty. 

4. The Government of Austria shall accord to the 
forces of the Allied and Associated Powers and the mem- 
bers of the Allied Commission for Austria pending their 
withdrawal from Austria the same rights, immunities 
and facilities as they enjoyed immediately before the 
coming into force of the present Treaty. 

5. The Allied and Associated Powers undertake to re- 
turn to the Government of Austria within the specified 
period of 90 days: 


(a) All currency which was made available free of 
cost to the Allied and Associated Powers for the purpose 
of the occupation and which remains unexpended at the 
time of completion of withdrawal of the Allied forces; 

(b) All Austrian property requisitioned by Allied forces 
or the Allied Commission, and which is still in their 
possession. 


ARTICLE 5 
Reparation 


No reparation shall be exacted from Austria arising out 
of the existence of a state of war in Europe after Sep- 
tember 1, 1939. 


ARTICLE 6 
War Booty—German Assets 


Each of the Allied and Associated Powers shall, within 
the ninety-day period specified in Article 4, relinquish to 
Austria all property, real and personal, of whatever 
description held or claimed by them as German Assets 
or as war booty in Austria. 


ARTICLE 7 
Accession Clause 


1. Any member of the United Nations at war with 
Germany which had the status of a United Nation on 
May 8, 1945, and is not a signatory to the present Treaty, 
may accede to the Treaty and upon accession shall be 
deemed to be an Associated Power for the purposes of 
the Treaty. 

2. Instruments of accession shall be deposited with the 
Government of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics and 
shall take effect upon deposit. 


ARTICLE 8 
Ratification 
The present Treaty, of which the Russian, English, and 
French texts are authentic, shall be ratified. It shall 
come into force immediately upon deposit of instruments 


of ratification by the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, 
by the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern 
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Ireland, by the United States of America, and by France 
of the one part and by Austria of the other part. The 
instruments of ratification shall, in the shortest time 
possible, be deposited with the Government of the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics. 

With respect to each Allied and Associated Power which 
accedes to the Treaty in accordance with Article 7, and 
whose instrument of ratification is thereafter deposited, 
the Treaty shall come into force upon the date of deposit. 
The present Treaty shall be deposited in the archives of 
the Government of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, 
which shall furnish certified copies to each of the signa- 
tory States. 

In faith whereof the undersigned Plenipotentiaries have 
signed the present Treaty and have affixed thereto their 
seals. 


Done in the city of in the Russian, English 
French and German languages this day of 
—_—____—_,, 195-. 


’ 


Tax Treaty Negotiations 
With Austria 


[Released to the press March 11] 


United States and Austrian tax officials are ex- 
pected to meet at Vienna in the early future for 
technical discussions looking to the conclusion of 
conventions between the two countries for the 
avoidance of double taxation with respect to taxes 
on income and to taxes on the estates of deceased 
persons. 

If bases for agreement are found, drafts of the 
proposed terms wil] be prepared by the partici- 
pants and submitted to their respective Govern- 
ments for consideration with a view to signing. 

In preparation for the discussions, interested 
persons are invited to submit information and 
suggestions to Eldon P. King, Special Deputy 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue, Bureau of 
Internal Revenue, Washington 25, D.C. 


Negotiations With Spain 
On Military Facilities 


Press Conference Statement by 
Secretary Acheson? 


Preparations have now been completed for ne- 
gotiations with the Spanish Government regard- 
ing the use of military facilities in Spain. 

Since my last statement on this subject in July,? 
a military team and an economic group were sent 
to Spain. After thorough study of the reports 
of these survey groups, the Department of State, 
with the Department of Defense, and the Mutual 
Security Agency, have made preparations for 
negotiations with the Spanish Government. These 


* Made on Mar. 12, 1952. 
? BULLETIN of July 30, 1951, p. 170. 
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negotiations will involve the use by the United 
States of military facilities in Spain and, in that 
connection, the use of the $100,000,000 already 
voted by the Congress for aid to Spain. 
Negotiations will be opened with the Spanish 
Government immediately after the arrival of Am- 
bassador MacVeagh. Military advisers have been 
appointed to assist the Ambassador. They will 
be headed by Maj. Gen. August W. Kissner, U.S. 
Air Force, and will also include Maj. Gen. Crump 
Carvin, U.S. Army, Capt. H. B. Sanchez, U.S. 
Navy, and Col. Jack Roberts, U.S. Air Force. 


Military Assistance Agreements 


Cuba 


The Departments of State and Defense an- 
nounced on March 7 that a bilateral military assist- 
ance agreement had been signed that day with the 
Government of Cuba." 

The agreement was signed in Habana by the 
American Ambassador to Cuba, Willard L. Beau- 
lac, and Aureliano Sanchez Arango, Minister of 
State of Cuba. 

This agreement is the third of its kind to be 
signed between the United States and another 
American Republic.? 


Brazil 


The Departments of State and Defense an- 
nounced on March 15 that a bilateral military as- 
sistance agreement had been signed that day with 
the Government of Brazil. 

The agreement was signed by the American Am- 
bassador to Brazil, Herschel V. Johnson, and Joao 
Neves da Fontoura, Foreign Minister of Brazil. 

This military assistance agreement is the fourth 
of its kind to be signed between the United States 
and one of the other American Republics, con- 
sistent with and conforming to the various in- 
struments of inter-American cooperation already 
in effect. Similar agreements are now being ne- 
gotiated with certain other American Republics 
to assist in developing the capabilities of these 
countries to participate in the collective defense 
of the Western Hemisphere. 


For text of agreement, see Department of State press 
release 180 of Mar. 7. 

*For text of similar agreement with Ecuador, see 
BuLLetTINn of Mar. 3, 1952, p. 336. 

* For text of agreement, see Department of State press 
release 198 of Mar. 15. 
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Travel Restrictions for Soviet Officials In U.S. 


[Released to the press March 10] 


The U.S. Government has instituted travel reg- 
ulations for Soviet officials stationed in the United 
States. 

For some time the Soviet Government has 
sharply restricted the travel of foreign officials 
including U.S. representatives stationed in the 
USSR. A short time ago the Soviet Govern- 
ment further increased these travel restrictions. 
The U.S. Government has therefore instituted reg- 
ulations governing the travel of Soviet officials in 
the United States. This step has been taken re- 
luctantly, because the American people and their 
Government believe that such treatment of foreign 
representatives by areceiving state is not necessary, 
customary, or correct, nor is it conducive to the 
proper conduct of relations between nations. Un- 
fortunately, the Soviet Government does not ap- 
pear to share this view, but rather it has tended 
constantly toward the imposition of greater re- 
strictions on the legitimate activities of foreign 
officials. 

The present regulations are outlined in a note 
sent March 10 to the Soviet Embassy at Washing- 
ton. 

As is made clear in the note to the Soviet Em- 
bassy, the United States is prepared at any time 
to re-examine the question of travel regulations 
in the light of the treatment accorded U.S. official 
representatives in the Soviet Union. 


U.S. NOTE OF MARCH 10 


The Secretary of State presents his compli- 
ments to His Excellency the Ambassador of the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics and has the 
honor to invite the Ambassador’s attention to note 
No. 46/PR of January 15, 1952, note No. 1130/PR 
of September 30, 1948, and the note verbale dated 
May 16, 1941,' addressed to the United States 
Embassy at Moscow by the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs, the effect of which has been to restrict 
the travel in the Soviet Union of American diplo- 


For texts of the 1941 and 1948 notes, see BULLETIN of 
Oct. 24, 1948, p. 525. The Soviet Ambassador is Alexander 
S. Panyushkin. 
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matic and consular officers, as well as of the other 
members of the staff of the American Embassy 
at Moscow. 

In view of the restrictions which have been 
placed upon the travel of American diplomatic 
and consular representatives and employees in the 
Soviet Union, the Government of the United 
States is constrained to regulate the travel of 
Soviet personnel assigned to the Embassy in 
Washington, Soviet representatives of the official 
Soviet news agency, Tass, and Soviet representa- 
tives of other publicity media who are assigned for 
duty in Washington and Soviet official personnel 
assigned to Amtorg in New York. Effective im- 
mediately Soviet official personnel of the Embassy 
in Washington, Tass representatives and others 
who are Soviet citizens assigned for newspaper 
work in Washington are required not to travel to 
any point more than 25 miles distant from the 
center of Washington without previous official 
notification at least 48 hours in advance. Soviet 
official personnel assigned to Amtorg shall not 
travel to any point more than 25 miles distant 
from the center of New York City without pre- 
vious official notification at least 48 hours in 
advance. 

In the case of Soviet civilian officials, the noti- 
fication should be addressed to the Department of 
State; and in the case of Soviet military personnel 
to the appropriate Army, Navy or Air Force 
foreign liaison office. Notification should contain 
the name of each traveler, complete and detailed 
information concerning his projected travel, in- 
cluding itinerary, points of stopover, and dura- 
tion of journey. 

The United States Government observes that by 
reason of the action of the Soviet Government in 
restricting the travel of United States official per- 
sonnel in the USSR, it is compelled similarly to 
regulate Soviet official personnel. At the same 
time the United States Government states it is 
prepared to reexamine the question of travel regu- 
lations in the light of the treatment accorded 
United States official representatives in the Soviet 


Union. 
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SOVIET TRAVEL RESTRICTIONS AGAINST 
AMERICAN OFFICIALS 


Travel restrictions were first placed upon 
American officials as well as other foreign repre- 
sentatives in the U.S.S.R. by a circular note from 
the Soviet Foreign Office to foreign missions in 
Moscow dated May 16, 1941. The Soviet note 
declared travel to certain points and localities pro- 
hibited and established a procedure under hich 
travel on the territory of the U.S.S.R. by members 
of foreign embassies, legations, and consulates may 
take place “only on condition that such persons 
previously inform appropriate organs of the Peo- 
ples Commissariat for salons Affairs, Peoples 
Commissariat for Defense, and Peoples Commis- 
sariat for Navy with regard to trips planned, 
indicating itinerary, points of stopover, and 
length of travel so that such trips may be regis- 
tered by above-mentioned organs.” 

On June 7, 1941, the United States imposed 
retaliatory restrictions which required Soviet of- 
ficials in this country to secure permits for travel 
more than 100 miles outside of Washington (and 
50 miles outside of New York and San Francisco). 
These retaliatory restrictions were withdrawn 
shortly after the German attack on the U.S.S.R. 

The Soviet regulations were not officially with- 
drawn, although application of the provisions was 
relaxed for a short time at the end of the war. By 
1947 it had become evident that the Soviet author- 
ities were actively hindering the movements of 
official American personnel outside of Moscow. In 
the summer of 1948 the hindrances were extended 
to automobile travel only a short distance from 
Moscow. 

On September 30, 1948, the Soviet Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs notified the American Embassy 
and other foreign missions at Moscow that the 
1941 restrictions were still in effect and added a 
new and greatly expanded list of localities closed 
to travel by members of the staffs of foreign mis- 
sions. Under the 1948 procedure, however, for- 
eign officials were required to give the Soviet 
Foreign Office (military personnel—the Foreign 
Liaison Section of the Ministry of Armed Forces) 
48 hours’ advance notice of their intention to travel 
more than 50 kilometers outside of Moscow. Be- 
yond this 50-kilometer zone travel was permitted 
only by public carrier except to three points of 
historic interest near the city. Even within this 
50-kilometer perimeter certain areas were forbid- 
den for travel, with the result that automobile 
travel to the 50-kilometer limit was possible on 
only four highways. 

In general, the border areas, the Central Asian 
Republics, the Caucasus region with the exception 
of Tiflis, the Baltic States, and the western areas 
of the Ukraine and Byelorussia, including the cap- 
ital cities of Kiev and Minsk were placed within 
the zones prohibited to foreign officials. Although 
most of the Siberian area was left technically 
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“free,” in practice it was greatly restricted owing 
to the fact that the important cities were forbid- 
den areas and therefore no facilities were avail- 
able for foreign visitors. 

On January 15, 1952, the Soviet Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs prohibited 22 additional cities of 
the U.S.S.R. to foreigners and reduced the zone 
around Moscow from 50 to 40 kilometers from the 
center of the city. In addition, several more dis- 
tricts within the 40-kilometer limit were placed on 
the prohibited list, thus reducing to a great extent 
the number of places to which foreign officials may 
travel in the U.S.S.R. or in the Moscow area. 


Red Cross To Investigate 
““Germ Warfare’’ Charges 


On March 11 Secretary Acheson, through the 
American Consul at Geneva, Switzerland, sent a 
message to Paul Ruegger, President of the Inter- 
national Committee of the Red Cross, categorically 
denying Communist charges that biological war- 
fare by the United Nations Command has caused 
an epidemic in Communist-held areas of Korea 
and proposed that the International Committee of 
the Red Cross make arrangements to conduct an in- 
vestigation. 

On March 12 the International Committee of the 
Red Cross communicated with both sides in the 
Korean conflict. It stated that, subject to agree- 
ment by both sides, a committee would be set up 
for this purpose. 

On March 13 Secretary Acheson expressed his 
appreciation to Mr. Ruegger for the prompt ac- 
tion of the International Committee of the Red 
Cross and stated that the proposals made by the 
International Committee on March 12 for carry- 
ing out the investigation are fully acceptable by 
the U.S. Government for the Unified Command. 

Texts of Secretary Acheson’s telegram of March 
11, the communication of the International Com- 
mittee of the Red Cross of March 12, and Mr. 
Acheson’s reply of March 13 follow: 


Secretary Acheson’s Telegram of March 11! 


Despite categorical denials by the United States 
Government and the United Nations Command, 
Communists continue to charge that biological 
warfare by the United Nations Command has 
caused an epidemic in Communist-held areas of 
Korea. 

I repeat that the United Nations Command has 
not engaged in any form of biological warfare. 

In the interest of having the facts clearly estab- 


* Released to the press on the same date. 
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lished by a disinterested international body, the 
United States Government as the Unified Com- 
mand would like to suggest that the International 
Committee of the Red Cross make arrangements 
to conduct an investigation to determine (1) the 
nature and extent of this epidemic and (2) the real 
cause of the epidemic. 

To establish the facts beyond all doubt, such an 
investigation would have to be conducted on both 
sides of the battle line in Korea. Investigation in 
the Communist-held areas would reveal the na- 
ture and extent of this epidemic plus evidence of 
the real cause of the epidemic. Investigation be- 
hind the United Nations iines would provide addi- 
tional evidence with regard to thefalsity of the 
biological warfare charge. For example, Inter- 
national Committee of the Red Cross investiga- 
tors would be given free access to all sources of 
»ossible information behind United Nations lines 
Gases upon the investigation. 


ICRC Statement of March 12 
[Released to the press March 14] 

The public has been told through numerous 
news items in the press of allegations that bacteri- 
ological weapons had recently been employed in 
Korea. ‘The International Committee of the Red 
Cross has received protests on the subject from 
Red Cross societies of Hungary, Poland, Rou- 
mania and Bulgaria. 

The Government of the United States which de- 
nies these allegations so far as it is concerned has 
also addressed itself to the International Commit- 
tee of the Red Cross asking if the Committee 
would be prepared to have an inquiry made with 
the object of determining the real causes, nature 
and extent of the epidemics which are stated to 
have occurred in North Korea. The United 
States Government proposes that such inquiry 
should be made on both sides of the fighting lines 
in Korea and offers to give representatives of the 
International Committee full access behind the 
United Nations lines to all possible sources of in- 
formation having relevance to the inquiry. 

In conformity with the principles which govern 
its attitude in such cases and which are set out in 
its circulars to governments and national Red 
Cross Societies of December 1939 and November 
1951, the Committee today is addressing the fol- 
lowing communication to both parties to the 
Korean conflict: 

1. Subject to the agreement of both parties, the Inter- 
national Committee of the Red Cross will set up a Com- 
mittee which will be under its direction. The Committee 
will be composed of persons who will offer every guar- 
antee of moral and scientific independence which could be 
offered by experts who have the highest qualifications, 
especially in epidemiology. It will address itself to 
known specialists whom it will itself select in Switzer- 
land. It will also invite two or three scientific experts 
whom it shall ask National Red Cross Societies of Asiatic 
countries not taking part in the conflict to propose. 
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2. The above-mentioned Committee must be assured of 
the cooperation by the authorities on both sides of the 
front and of experts whom they will nominate. 

The International Committee of the Red Cross requests 
both parties to be good enough to let it have their replies 
at the earliest possible moment so that as soon as their 
agreement is notified it can take emergency measures 
which will be called for. 


Secretary Acheson’s Reply of March 13 


The prompt action of the International Com- 
mittee of the Red Cross on my Government’s re- 
quest of March 10 for an impartial investigation 
by the International Committee of the Red Cross 
is greatly appreciated. The proposals contained 
in your message of March 12 for carrying out this 
investigation are fully accepted by the United 
States Government for the Unified Command. 


Communist Aggression 
In Indochina 


by Robert EF. Hoey 
Officer in Charge of Vietnam—Laos—Cambodian 
Affairs? 


Indochina is an area of extreme importance to 
the United States and to the free world. 

The success or failure of the measures which are 
being undertaken there, at this very moment, to 
prevent and discourage Communist aggression 
will have a most profound effect upon not only the 
history of Southeast Asia, but upon the future of 
democracy in many other parts of the world. 

Why are we interested in Indochina and what 
are we doing there? 

In the first place, we are actively interested in 
Indochina because it is the locale of one of the most 
significant developments of today. Three newly 
formed sovereign governments have emerged, in 
the last 2 years, to take their places alongside the 
other nations of the free world. Not long ago, the 
areas which now make up the States of Cambodia, 
Laos, and Vietnam, were French colonies and 
protectorates. The achievement of independence 
and statehood by former colonial areas in South- 
east Asia is part of a progressive and evolutionary 
movement which has included similar progress 
by the Philippines, Indonesia, and Burma. In 
Indochina, or more properly speaking, in the areas 
of Cambodia, Laos, and Vietnam, this progression 
has been challenged and opposed by the forces 
of communism. The powerful and determined 
forces of an enemy who assumes convenient pro- 





1 Remarks made on “Battle Report” over the NBC tele- 
vision network on Mar. 9 and released to the press on the 


same date. 
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tective coloring in various parts of the globe has 
attempted to identify communism in Indochina 
with the Nationalist desires of the people for self- 
government. In this effort our enemy has failed. 
Today Indochina stands as a bulwark against the 
expansion of Communist imperialism. In Indo- 
china there is now a force of more than three hun- 
dred thousand anti-Communist soldiers, all of 
them volunteers. They are fighting against a 
Communist-directed army under Moscow-trained 
leaders, whose forces receive supplies from Com- 
munist China and whose officials slavishly pro- 
claim their adherence to and admiration for the 
cause of Marxism as translated for them by Stalin 
and Mao-tse Tung. To allow the fall of this im- 
portant area to such an army and to such a cause 
would result in the most far-reaching and at the 
same time most tragic consequences. 

The newly formed governments of the three 
States do not stand alone in this battle to preserve 
their countries from communism. France, as a 
member of the French Union of which the three 
States are also members, is contributing finan- 
cially and militarily. French soldiers and re- 
sources have borne the brunt of this brutal attack 
but the armies of the three States are rapidly 
emerging to a stage of combat effectiveness. 

American economic and military aid is making 
a large contribution to their effort. The 37 bat- 
talions of the Vietnam National Army have been 
largely equipped through the American military 
aid program. America, the arsenal of democracy, 
has again undertaken to put weapons into the 
hands of free people in order that they may 
defend their liberties. 

If the forces of communism are allowed to 
achieve the communization of Indochina the posi- 
tion of the free people of Southeast Asia will be 
in grave hazard. In each of those newly inde- 
pendent countries there already exist cells or even 
armed groups awaiting an opportunity to seize 
power at the propitious moment. 

Our policy is to help those free and independent 
governments and people who are determined to 
remain free and independent. That is the reason 
for our support of the Governments of Cambodia, 
Laos, and Vietnam in their struggle to preserve 
their way of life in the face of Communist 


aggression. 


Current Legislation on Foreign Policy 


Japanese Peace Treaty and Other Treaties Relating to 
Security in the Pacific. Report of the Committee on 
Foreign Relations on Executives A, B, C, and D. 
S. Exec. Rept. 2, 82d Cong., 2d sess. 30 pp. 

Agreements or Understandings Between the President of 
the United States and the Prime Minister of Great 
Britain. H. Rept. 1381, 82d Cong., 2d sess. 4 pp. 

Acknowledging Receipt of House Resolution 514. Letter 
from the Secretary of State Transmitting the In- 
formation That He Has Been Directed by the Presi- 
dent To Acknowledge Receipt of House Resolution 
514, and To Call Attention to the President’s State- 
ment of February 20. H. Doc. 378, 82d Cong., 2d sess. 
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Fourth Semiannual Report to Congress on the Mutual 
Defense Assistance Program. Message from the 
President of the United States Transmitting the 
Fourth Semiannual Report on the Mutual Defense 
Assistance Program Covering the Period April 1 to 
October 9, 1951, Pursuant to Public Law 329, Bighty- 
first Congress (63 Stat. 714). H. Doc. 352, 82d Cong., 
2d sess. 99 pp. 

United States Information and Educational Exchange 
Act of 1947. Hearings Before a Special Subcommittee 
of the Committee on Foreign Affairs, House of Repre- 
sentatives, Eightieth Congress, First Session on H. R. 
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The U.S. and the Far East: Opportunities for Closer Cooperation 


by John M. Allison 


Assistant Secretary for Far Eastern Affairs? 


When we look at the Far East from the United 
States we too often, I am afraid, see only evidences 
of disaster. Certainly disaster is there to see. 
Continued fighting in Korea, continued stalling 
and befogging of issues by the Communist nego- 
tiators at Panmunjom, the continent of China in 
the ruthless grip of a Soviet-dominated Commu- 
nist Government, constant pressure by Communist 
forces on the young states of Indochina, banditry 
in Malaya—all these, and more, are certainly 
enough to discourage anyone. One year ago the 
situation was even worse. The United Nations 
forces had almost been thrown out of Korea; the 
Japanese people were becoming more and more 
restive under a military occupation which, due to 
Soviet intransigence, dine seemed no prospect of 
bringing to a close. The Philippines were almost 
bankrupt, Huk bandits were terrorizing the 
countryside. There were indications of an early 
attack by Communist China on either Formosa or 
Indochina or both. There was not even the be- 
ginning of any sort of collective security system 
in the whole Pacific area. 

But let us for a moment or two lift our eyes 
from these depressing facts. Too often we seem 
to stress what is bad instead of what is good. 
Trouble seems to make a better headline. No one 
who deals every day with foreign policy can 
afford to ignore the bad, but unless he can also 
see evidences of hope and progress, the tendency 
will surely be to become a defeatist, to be ultra- 
cautious, and to do nothing in the hope that will 
prevent further troubles. 

In spite of the dark days still ahead, the past 
year has seen real evidences of progress in the Far 
East, and the year ahead offers further oppor- 
tunities. 


Negotiation of Peace and Security Treaties 


Perhaps the single most constructive accom- 
plishment during the past year was the negotiation 


1 Address made before the Philadelphia Bulletin Forum 
at Philadelphia, Pa., on Mar. 4 and released to the press 
on the same date. (This address was delivered by U. 
Alexis Johnson, Deputy Assistant Secretary for Far East- 
ern Affairs. ) 
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and signing of the peace treaty with Japan and 
the security and mutual defense treaties associated 
with it. By this Treaty of Peace a nation of 83 
million vigorous, intelligent, industrially capable 
people will be brought back into the community 
of free nations as a peaceful, cooperative mem- 
ber. The negotiation of this treaty with Japan 
marks real progress in several fields. It was a 
milestone in bipartisan cooperation on forei 
policy in the Far East. On September 8, 1950, 
the President requested John Foster Dulles to 
take charge of the negotiations looking toward a 
peace treaty with Japan. From this time until 
just 1 year later, on September 8, 1951, when the 
treaty was signed in San Francisco, as Mr. Dulles 
has testified, he had the complete support of the 
President, the Secretary of State, and the Secre- 
tary of Defense. He also had the support of the 
leading members of his own party in the Con- 
gress. Of the 16 American signatures on the 4 
treaties connected with the Japanese peace settle- 
ment, 9 were those of Republicans, 7 of Democrats. 
It is my hope that this bipartisan cooperation will 
continue in all phases of our Far Eastern policy. 

Not only was the conclusion of these treaties a 
milestone in bipartisan cooperation, but it marked 
a significant advance in cooperation between the 
legislative and the executive sides of the Govern- 
ment. Mr. Dulles and members of his staff ap- 
peared on numerous occasions not only before the 
consultative subcommittee on the Far East of the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee, but also be- 
fore the full committee itself, in order to explain 
what was being done and to receive the sugges- 
tions of the Senators on various points. In its 
report of the hearings on the Japanese peace 
treaty and other treaties relating to security in 
the Pacific, the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee states: 


The Committee wishes to express its appreciation for 
the cooperative spirit in which the treaties were negoti- 
ated by the executive branch of the Government. Rarely, 
if ever, have committee members seen such legislative- 
executive teamwork as that which characterized negotia- 
tion of the treaties. The Committee particularly desires 
to commend Ambassador Dulles for his outstanding con- 
tribution to the cause of world peace and bipartisan 
consultation. 
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This close cooperation between the legislative and 
executive branches of the Government must con- 
tinue if the United States is to have a foreign 
policy which will command the loyalty of the 
people and the respect of our allies. 

Not only did we achieve domestic unity during 
the negotiation of the Japanese peace settlement, 
but we also witnessed a unique example of inter- 
national unity. Fifty non-Communist allies were 
invited to San Francisco; 48 came and signed the 
treaty. These nations agreed with the distin- 
guished Foreign Minister of Pakistan when he 
said of the treaty: 


It opens to Japan the door passing through which it 
may take up among its fellow sovereign nations a position 
of dignity, honor, and equality. ... It is evidence of 
a new departure in the relations of the East and the West 
as they have subsisted during the last few centuries. 


This twofold unity, at home and with our allies, 
made it possible for us to wrest the initiative in an 
important segment of foreign policy from the 
Soviet Union. The Soviet delegates came to San 
Francisco as a wrecking crew—but the train which 
was wrecked was their own. Despite the Soviet 
charge that the United States was building for 
war in the Far East and not for peace, the dele- 
gates of the non-Communist countries were unani- 
mous in agreeing that by giving Japan freedom 
the treaty made for peace, not for war. 

We have concluded security treaties with the 
Philippines, Australia, New Zealand, and Japan. 
The President has referred to these treaties as 
“initial steps.” It is our hope that there will be 
a growing consciousness among the nations of 
the Far East of their interdependence in the main- 
tenance of peace in the Pacific and that this will 
be reflected in further cooperation toward mutual 
security. The United States stands ready to coop- 
erate in the further organization of collective 
security in the Pacific area. 


Our Action in Korea 


Today the United Nations Forces in Korea hold 
strong defensive positions above the 38th parallel. 
The Communist aggressors have been forced back 
beyond the point from which they launched their 
aggression. There is too much defeatism in dis- 
cussing Korea. The Communist aggressors have 
been repelled. They sought an armistice. They 
are trying all the usual tactics of Communist nego- 
tiators in an effort to wear us out but General 
Ridgway and his able staff of negotiators are pa- 
tiently and firmly sticking to our principles. If 
the Communists really want an armistice, they 
must agree to honorable, military terms. We do 
not intend to reward aggression. We do not 
intend to compromise our principles. 

It is our policy to confine the conflict to Korea. 
We do not propose to widen the scope of the war. 
That has been our policy from the start. That 
remains our policy. It is up to the Communists. 
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If they want to widen the conflict and engulf the 
world in a terrible world war, then they must be 


the ones to do so. We and the United Nations 
seek peace. We want a peaceful solution in Korea, 
but not at the cost of sacrificing our principles. 

Our action in Korea crystallized the growing 
determination of the free world to organize its 
defense not for war but for peace. Our action 
in meeting the Korean aggression meant hope 
for all the free peoples of the world. The Com- 
munist aggression has failed. It has failed in its 
principal objective—to bring about defeatism and 
a pea disintegration of the free world. 

Ve must use the organized force of the world 
community for the essential purposes of maintain- 
ing the peace without having it, at the same time, 
consume us all in a great conflagration. We must 
exercise our self-restraint by limiting the use of 
force to the essential task of the maintenance of 
peace. 

If a workable armistice can be arranged, then 
the way will be open for the use of peaceful meth- 
ods to seek a final settlement of the Korean prob- 
lem. Since 1943 the internationally agreed 
solution for Korea has been on the basis of an 
independent and unified Korean nation. If an 
armistice is arranged and the course of negotia- 
tion is set in motion again, a final and satisfactory 
settlement will not be easy. But, the political 
issues will be back in political channels—and the 
essential purpose of the armed action by the 
United Nations will have been accomplished. 

This coalition of nations under the United Na- 
tions and the united action in Korea represent a 
very definite step forward in collective security. 
The League of Nations was never able to accomp- 
lish this. 


U.S. Assistance to Various Areas 


The Philippines 

Another bright spot in the Far East is the Phil- 
ippines, where remarkable progress has been made 
in the past year. Implementing the Bell Mission 
Report, tax revenues were increased 60 percent, 
tax collections for the first 4 months of the fiscal 
year were up 113 percent over the previous year; 
the Government’s deficit dropped from 154 million 
pesos to less than 1 million pesos; production of 
export crops boomed. The Communist-led Huks 
have been reduced to small, scattered bands, still 
able to commit acts of terrorism but now unable 
to mount the large-scale attacks of the past on pro- 
vincial towns. This has been accomplished by the 
energetic efforts of the Philippine Armed Forces, 
aided by American military and budgetary assist- 
ance. The November elections were free and 
honest, thanks to the courageous action of Philip- 
pine President Quirino, who backed up Secretary 
of Defense Magsaysay in a major effort to prevent 
terrorism and threats to voters. 
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Formosa 


A year ago there were constant rumors that For- 
mosa was about to be invaded. These rumors have 
died away. The island has not been attacked. 
Meanwhile there has been economic improvement 
despite the enormous burdens which fall upon the 
island’s resources. Our military mission is train- 
ing the Chinese National troops for the adequate 
defense of the island. Military supplies and 
equipment are going forward in ever-increasing 
amounts to insure the means of defense. The Na- 
tional Government continues to be recognized by 
a great majority of the governments of the world. 
And after more than 96 votes in more than 45 in- 
‘ternational organizations, the National Govern- 
ment continues to occupy the Chinese seat in all 
of them. 


Vietnam, Laos, and Cambodia 


We hear a lot about the serious fighting in 
Northern Indochina but not enough attention is 
paid to the progress in other areas in the three 
Associated States of Vietnam, Laos, and Cambo- 
dia. A gradual increase in economic recovery par- 
tially due to American aid has been made. 
Exports of rubber and rice were the highest since 
VJ Day. Real progress in the development of a 
national army has been made. The National 
Army of Vietnam has been built up to 34 battal- 
ions of infantry, mainly equipped through Amer- 
ican aid. Approximately 1,000 new Vietnamese 
officers were graduated from training schools last 
year plus significant numbers of technicians and 
noncommissioned personnel. The take-over of in- 
ternal functions formerly administered by the 
French proceeded. The three states —— 
in the Japanese peace treaty conference and 
signed the treaty as independent nations. 


Malaya 


In Malaya, the British are making a major effort 
to restore security and to provide the social re- 
forms hand in hand that will lead to a self-govern- 
ing nation by the diverse peoples of Malaya. 
Indonesia and Burma are new nations and have 
yet to complete the organization of their own in- 
stitutions in such a way as to carry out their new 
responsibilities. In some instances, they are re- 
luctant to accept assistance in order not to create 
anxieties, no matter how ill-founded, that such as- 
sistance might compromise in some way their 
newly won independence. 


Communist China 


Communist China poses the most difficult ques- 
tion of all for American foreign policy. Ameri- 
cans have had a traditional Friendehiy for the 
peoples of China. Today the Chinese people are 
the pawns of a small group of ruthless Soviet—led 
Chinese Communists. Purge after purge is sweep- 
ing China and thousands are being killed and 
greater numbers imprisoned. Sons are informin 
against and denouncing their own fathers. A 
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ruthless ideology is being imposed upon the coun- 
try. There is scattered resistance but it is un- 
organized and uncoordinated. 

rankly, we do not know what we can accom- 
plish at this time. First we must prevent the 
spread of Chinese Communist imperialism and 
contain it within China. 


Identity of Interests Urged 


The year 1952 can be a year of opportunity. 

We have the opportunity in Japan to demon- 
strate to the people of. Asia that we can act as 
partners with Asians. If we can show in Japan 
by our actions that we can live as equal partners 
with an Asian nation with full respect for its 
sovereign rights, we can do as much as any one 
single thing to cut the ground from under Com- 
munist propaganda that portrays us as a nation 
of imperialists only interested in exploiting Asia 
for our own benefit. Some of our friends are 
skeptical. Witness Indian’s refusal to attend the 
San Francisco peace conference. Yet we have 
just concluded the negotiations for the adminis- 
trative agreement implementing the security 
treaty with Japan. These were true negotiations 
between sovereign equals. There was honest give 
and take, with full regard for the rights of each. 

We have the opportunity in Southeast Asia to 
show our determination to assist these nations to 
grow in stability and to take their rightful places 
as full, free, equal, and independent members of 
the family of the United Nations. The threat of 
Communist imperialism to these nations cannot 
be ignored. As U.S. delegate, John Sherman 
Cooper said in the General Assembly : 

ae any such Communist aggression in Southeast 
Asia would, in the view of my Government, be a matter 


of direct and grave concern which would require the most 
urgent and earnest consideration by the United Nations. 


As Senator Smith of New Jersey so ably pointed 
out the other day “basically the restlessness among 
the people of both the Middle and the Far East 
is due to the yearning for freedom and independ- 
ence and the deep-seated resistance to any form of 
imperialism or colonialism.” We must take every 
opportunity to prove to the peoples of the Far 
East that their aspirations are our own goal and 
the goal of all freedom-loving peoples. Slee this 
identity of interests has been demonstrated we 
will have achieved our objectives in the Far East 
and we shall have lasting friends and allies, not 
enemies, across the Pacific. 


CORRECTION 


In the Buttettn of March 3, 1952, page 350, left- 
hand column, thirty-fourth line, the name “Kohn- 
stamon” should be “Kohnstamm.” The corrected 
phrase should read: 

“Minister Max Kohnstamm representing the 
Netherlands ;” 
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INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS AND CONFERENCES 





Residual Problem of Refugees on Termination of IRO 


REPORT ON RECENT SESSIONS OF THE GENERAL 
COUNCIL AND EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


by George L. Warren 


The General Council of the International Refu- 
gee Organization (Iro) held its ninth session at 
Geneva from February 11 through February 16, 
1952. The Executive Committee met from Feb- 
ruary 7 through February 14, 1952. 

Matters that the Executive Committee consid- 
ered included the semiannual report of the Direc- 
tor General for the period July 1 to December 31, 
1951; the financial statements for the period July 
1, 1950 to September 30, 1951; the final plan of 
expenditure for the supplementary and closure 
periods beginning July 1, 1950; the report of the 
Director General on the liquidation of the organi- 
zation; and the report of the Director General on 
plans for the writing of the history of Iro. 

At its eighth session in October 1951+ the Gen- 
eral Council of Iro reported to the United Nations 
on the residual problems of refugees which would 
remain on the termination of Iro and authorized 
the Director General to continue resettlement ac- 
tivities as long as available resources permitted 
while reserving intact funds for liquidation which 
had been set aside by the Council. The General 
Council at its ninth session received from the 
Executive Committee comments on the semiannual 
report of the Director General for the period end- 
ing December 31, 1951; the financial statements 
for the 15-month period ending September 30, 
1951; the final plan of expenditure; and on plans 
for the liquidation of the Organization and the 
writing of the history of Iro. 

The Council learned from the Director General’s 
semiannual report that 76,501 refugees had been 
resettled and 411 repatriated during the 6-month 
period under review. This figure brought the 
grand total of persons resettled by the Organiza- 
tion by December 31, 1951, to 1,038,750. The total 
number of persons repatriated was 72,834. An 





1¥For article by Mr. Warren on the eighth session, see 
BuLtetTin of Jan. 14, 1952, p. 50. 
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additional 7,000 refugees were resettled in Janu- 
ary 1952. On January 31, 1952, Iro turned over 
for movement to the Provisional Intergovern- 
mental Committee for the Movement of Migrants 
from Europe 12,205 refugees who had received 
visas prior to that date. The total cost of move- 
ment of these refugees was estimated at approxi- 
mately $2,300,000. Toward this amount Iro had 
paid the Provisional Committee $950,000 and un- 
dertaken to pay the balance on the receipt of fur- 
ther income. 

The problem of refugees requiring continuing 
institutional care had been virtually resolved by 
December 31, 1951, when only 362 families re- 
mained for whom no satisfactory arrangements 
had been concluded. Of these, 333 were in Shang- 
hai and 29 in the Philippines. The final total of 
families for which continuing care had been re- 
quired and for which arrangements had been 
made was 25,000, comprising a total of 47,000 per- 
sons, including dependents. 

The financial statements for the 15 months end- 
ing September 30, 1951, showed that the total re- 
sources available during the period were $106,344,- 
900 and that a total of $85,746,702 had been uti- 
lized and inventory values reduced by $4,844,215. 
The net total of available resources on October 1, 
1951 was $15,753,983. Contributions due but not 
received amounted to $60,565. If this latter 
amount were later received, the total of resources 
available for the remaining period would be 
$15,814,548. The Director General reported that 
practically all liabilities outstanding for the years 
1947-1948, 1948-1949, and 1949-1950 had been met 
and that the Organization had received approxi- 
mately $1,500,000 from the sale of surplus mate- 


rials which had been applied to the final plan of 


? For an article by Mr. Warren on the Brussels confer- 
ence on migration and on movement of migrants from 
Europe, see BULLETIN of Feb. 4, 1952, p. 169. 
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expenditure. Also applied to the plan of expendi- 
ture, in addition to the $15,814,548 referred to 
above, were the amounts of $297,203 received in 
final settlement from the Australian Government 
and $1,323,219 from other miscellaneous income, 
excluding the sale of surpluses. 

The Council learned that the food replacement 
account in Germany, from which additional in- 
come was expected, was still under negotiation but 
was not included in the final plan of expenditure 
because of uncertainty as to final settlement. The 
only other potential income not included in the 
final plan of expenditure was an estimated $600,- 
000 anticipated from the further sale of surplus 
supplies and equipment. 


Proposed Final Plan of Expenditure 


The Council received from the Executive Com- 
mittee the proposed final plan of expenditure, 
which provided for a total outlay during the 
supplementary and closure period of $102,827,440. 
All income received by the Organization to Jan- 
uary 31, 1952, was included in the plan and allo- 
cated. The Council recognized that in view of the 
fact that the Organization had ceased operations 
on January 31, 1952, the final plan of expenditure 
was more in the nature of a report on the utiliza- 
tion of funds than of proposals for future ex- 
penditure. After full examination, the plan was 
adopted by the Council. Two hundred and seven- 
teen thousand dollars were earmarked under the 
plan to provide care and maintenance for a further 
6 months after January 31, 1952, for all refugees 
in China receiving such assistance on that date, 
and $60,000 for the cost of operating the Shanghai 
office for the same period. These funds were to be 
administered by the U.N. High Commissioner for 
Refugees. In addition, $500,000 were established 
as a trust fund to be administered by the Provi- 
sional Intergovernmental Committee for the 
Movement of Migrants from Europe for the fu- 
ture movement of Iro eligibles remaining in 
Shanghai who may secure visas to immigration 
countries. Arrangements were made in February 
1952 for the movement of 180 such refugees at the 
expense of the trust fund. The maintenance of 
the former Ino office in Hong Kong under the joint 
administration of the High Commissioner and the 
Provisional Intergovernmental Committee for an 
additional 6-month period was provided for. The 
plan included provision of $100,000 for the hos- 
pitalization of 100 tuberculous cases in Trieste, 
with respect to which negotiations were still in 
progress with the Italian Government. Funds 
were also set aside in the plan to insure permanent 
care for the 99 refugees remaining in the Philip- 
pines for whom a voluntary agency has assumed 
responsibility. The total number of persons 
moved during the period July 1, 1950, to January 
31, 1952, was 257,335—20,000 more than originally 
expected. 
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Allocation for Liquidation 


An allocation for liquidation expenditures to- 
taling $1,137,000 was included in the plan of ex- 
penditure. The liquidation budget contained 
$400,000 for the payment of all sums owing to 
staff personnel. To carry out the liquidation of 
the Organization, the Council established a Board 
of Liquidation consisting of the representatives of 
France, the United Kingdom, and Venezuela, and 
appointed a liquidating staff consisting of Oliver 
E. Cound (U.S.) as liquidator, Francis H. Dalli- 
son (U.K.) as deputy liquidator, and H. E. Henri 
Ponsot (France) as counselor. The powers, du- 
ties, and responsibilities of the Board of Liquida- 
tion and of the liquidator were established in 
resolutions adopted by the Council. The liqui- 
dator will be responsible to the Board of Liquida- 
tion, which will in turn report to the member 
governments of the Organization. 

In addition to the settlement of all liabilities of 
the Organization, the Board of Liquidation and 
the liquidator are directed by the terms of resolu- 
tions adopted by the Council to make payments 
according to an established list of priorities out 
of two remaining possible sources of income ex- 
pected to be received by the Organization during 
the liquidation period. The final sale of surplus 
supplies and equipment may produce between 
$500,000 and $600,000 in income. The only other 
potential income may result from settlement of the 
Tro claim against the Federal Government of 
Germany on the German food credit. Negotia- 
tions concerning this claim were still in progress 
during the session of the Council. If the claim, 
by decision of the Bonn government, is included 
with other postwar claims for consideration by the 
German Post War Debt Settlement Conference, 
the likelihood of any payment to Iro will be ex- 
tremely small. Under these circumstances, the 
liquidator will attempt to arrange a settlement of 
the claim entirely in deutschemarks. 

The priorities for payment by the liquidator 
from the foregoing two sources of income if, as, 
and wien received, were established by the Council 
in a resolution as follows: 


1. The first charge shall be to meet unforeseen ¢laims 
‘against the Organization and to defray any additional 
costs of liquidation which might be incurred during the 
period of liquidation beyond those provided for in the 
Final Plan of Expenditure; 

2. The second charge shall be to reimburse the Provi- 
sional Intergovernmental Committee for the Movement 
of Migrants from Europe the costs of moving Ire eligible 
refugees who, by 1 February 1952 had been visaed, but not 
moved; 

3. The third charge shall be to provide, after consulta- 
tion with the United Nations High Commissioner for 
Refugees, to the extent of assets realised from a satis- 
factory settlement of the Food Replacement Account in 
Germany and from any assets which may be realized in 
Deutsche Marks, grants for assistance to resifual refu- 
gees, such as grants for refugees in Trieste, t the Dis- 
placed Persons Department of the Expellee Bank, to 
Voluntary Societies and to Refugee Service Gmmittees. 
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4. The fourth charge shall be to establish a revolving 
fund in the form of a trust, to be managed by the Provi- 
sional Intergovernmental Committee for the Movement of 
Migrants from Europe, for the movement of refugees who 
receive visas after 1 February 1952. Priority will be 
given to refugees now registered with the Iro. 

With respect to the second priority above, Iro 
owes to the Provisional Intergovernmental Com- 
mittee for the Movement of Migrants from Europe 
a balance of $1,350,000 for the movement of 12,205 
refugees who had received visas prior to January 
31,1952. The movement of these refugees will be 
completed by March 31, 1952. 

The Council recognized that the actions which 
the liquidator may take under priority three would 
be of close interest to the United Nations High 
Commissioner for Refugees and that he should 
therefore, for purposes of coordination of joint 
efforts, be consulted concerning payments made 
under priority three. The Council hoped that 
funds would become available to make more ade- 
quate provision for the hospitalization of tuber- 
culous refugees in Trieste than was possible out 
of income available prior to January 31, 1952. 
The Council also strongly supported a proposed 
allocation of approximately 1,000,000 deutsche- 
marks to the Displaced Persons Department of the 
Expellee Bank in Germany. Iro had previously 
made a contribution of 1,500,000 deutsche marks 
in capital funds to this department of the Expellee 
Bank in consideration of other contributions by 
the Allied High Commission and the Federal Gov- 
ernment of Germany. These latter funds have 
been completely exhausted by the granting of small 
loans to refugees remaining 1n Germany, and many 
applications for such loans remain unsatisfied be- 
cause of the lack of capital. A number of volun- 
tary agencies in Europe and refugee service com- 
mittees in the Near East, Turkey, and Latin 
American countries continue to assist the adjust- 
ment of refugees in those areas. Grants to these 
voluntary agencies and committees were envisaged 
as a useful method of facilitating the assimilation 
of such refugees. 


Status of Liquidation Process 


The Director General reported to the Council 
that all offices and installations had been closed 
at the end of January 1952 with the exception of 
small liquidation staffs still required for varying 
periods to effect the closure of accounts and the 
transfer or disposal of records and property in the 
following areas: Austria, Canada, Germany (in- 
cludi nternational Movements, Bremen), Italy 
( inalion International Movements, Genoa), and 
the United States. The extension of operations 
during January 1952 resulted in a delay of approx- 
imately one month in the commencement of the 
final liquidation period. As of February 1, 1952, 
290 international staff members and 360 local staff 
members remained under employment. It was 
planned to reduce the staff still further during 
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February to 127 international staff members and 
70 local members. A warehouse and motor depot 
will be retained at Munich for an additional pe- 
riod after January 31, 1952, at which point most 
of the remaining surplus property will be trans- 
ferred pending final disposal. 

The Council learned at its last session that the 
total contributions actually received from gov- 
ernments during the period July 1, 1947, to Jan- 
uary 31, 1952, were $398,596,802. Contributions 
due and unpaid totaled $8,270,493, of which con- 
tributions unpaid by China totaled $8,210,469. 
The only other unpaid contribution was that of 
Guatemala, $60,024, which was still in process of 
collection. Of the total $398,596,802 actually re- 
ceived in contributions from governments, the 
United States paid $237,116,355. The estimated 
total expenditures were $429,775,450. The excess 
of expenditures of approximately $30,000,000 
above the total of contributions from governments 
resulted from reimbursements to the Organization 
by governments for the movement of refugees, the 
sale of surplus supplies, and other miscellaneous 
income arising out of operations. 

Sixteen member governments of Iro were rep- 
resented at this final session of the Council: 


Australia Luxembourg 
Belgium Netherlands 
Canada New Zealand 
Denmark Norway 
Dominican Republic Switzerland 
France United Kingdom 
Guatemala United States 
Italy Venezuela 


The Governments of China and Iceland, members 
of the Organization, were not represented. The 
Governments of Austria, Brazil, Federal Govern- 
ment of Germany, Israel, Mexico, and Sweden, as 
well as the Holy See, the United Nations, the Food 
and Agriculture Organization of the United 
Nations, the International Labor Office, and the 
World Health Organization were represented by 
observers. The U.N. High Commissioner for 
Refugees was also present as an observer. George 
L. Warren of the United States presided as Chair- 
man of the Council for the final session. Victor 
Dore of Canada served as first Vice Chairman; 
Finn T. B. Friis of Denmark as second Vice Chair- 
man; and P. J. de Kanter of the Netherlands as 
Rapporteur. The Council adjourned on Febru- 
ary 16, 1952. 

The opening date of this final session, February 
11, 1952, was the fifth anniversary of the conven- 
ing of the first session of the Preparatory Commis- 
sion for the International Refugee Organization 
at Geneva on February 11, 1947. Appropriate 
commemorative statements were made at the final 
meeting of the Council. 

@ Mr. Warren, author of the above article, is 
Adviser on Refugees and Displaced Persons, De- 
partment of State. Mr. Warren was U.S, repre- 
sentative to the February session of IRO. 
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Tasks Before Disarmament 
Commission 


Press Conference Statement by 
Secretary Acheson* 


On Friday at U.N. Headquarters in New York, 
the Disarmament Commission begins the task as- 
signed it by the General Assembly in Paris. That 
task is to prepare proposals for the regulation, 
limitation, and balanced reduction of all armed 
forces and armaments—including the prohibition 
of atomic weapons under an effective system of 
international control. 

The spokesman of the United States at these 
meetings will be Benjamin V. Cohen, who has 
been given the rank of Ambassador to serve as 
deputy to Ambassador Warren R. Austin. 

The U.S. Government attaches the greatest im- 
portance to the work of the Disarmament Com- 
mission. We know that its tasks are complex. 
We are aware that there are immense difficulties to 
be overcome and that the work may be slow and 
arduous. But we are prepared to negotiate in 
good faith, in the hope that the energies now 
necessarily devoted to defense may be liberated 
for positive programs of reconstruction and de- 
velopment. 

Agreement on a plan of work to be undertaken 
by the Disarmament Commission—the topics to be 
discussed and studied—will be one of its first 
tasks. The United States has prepared a draft 
~— of work and has circulated it among all mem- 

ers of the Commission. It is our hope that one 
of the first acts of the Commission will be to con- 
sider this U.S. draft. Details of the U.S. draft 
will be made public on Friday. I can only tell 
you at this time that hard, sincere effort has gone 
into its framing and we will welcome suggestions 
from other members of the Commission who, like 
the United States, are sincerely devoting their full 
energies to the fulfillment of the task set by the 
General Assembly at Paris. 

It is not inconsistent to talk about reduction 
of armaments in this time of world tension and 
while we are still hard at work building our mili- 
tary strength. We are rearming because we have 
been forced to do so by the threat to world peace 
and security stemming from the existence of huge 
armies and armaments in the Soviet Union and 
its satellites. But we are ready, as we have al- 
ways been, to take the other and—from our view- 
point—much preferred way toward international 
peace and security: To cut down our forces if 
agreement can be reached on an effective plan of 
balanced disarmament. 

It is the business of the U.N. Disarmament Com- 
mission to try to find this way—to work out a 
detailed plan for disarmament, so that when the 
time is ripe, nations may achieve international 
order without the burden of tremendous defense 
budgets. 


7 Made on Mar. 12, 1952. 
March 24, 1952 


U.S. Committee for German 
Corporate Dollar Bonds 
[Released to the press March 3] 


The Department of State announced on March 
3 that at its request Beardsley Ruml, Herbert F. 
Boynton, and Ganson Purcell have undertaken to 
organize and to serve as members of an inde- 
pendent and private committee to represent the 
interests of the U.S. holders of German corporate 
dollar bonds at the International Conference on 
German debts. The Conference convened at Lon- 
don on February 28, 1952, under the auspices of 
the Tripartite Commission on German Debts on 
which Ambassador Warren Lee Pierson is the 
U.S. representative. 

Mr. Boynton left for London by air on March 2 
to attend the Conference as spokesman for the 
committee. He will take part in the negotiations 
with representatives of the German Government 
and German debtors and with government and 
creditor representatives of some 30 other countries 
which are attending the Conference. 

The corporate dollar bonds represent a substan- 
tial part of the German external indebtedness. 
There are about 66 different issues of bonds out- 
standing on which there is a principal amount due 
estimated at about 180 million dollars. 

Mr. Ruml of New York City was formerly 
chairman of the Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York and of R. H. Macy & Co. 

Mr. Boynton was formerly chairman of the Na- 
tional Association of Security Dealers and a part- 
ner in the investment firms of F. S. Moseley & Co. 
of Boston, and Laird, Bissell and Meeds of New 
York. 

Mr. Purcell is a member of the Washington law 
firm of Purcell and Nelson and was formerly 
chairman of the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission. He was also a member of the Economic 
Stabilization Board during World War II. 

The committee has taken the name of “U.S. 
Committee for German Corporate Dollar Bonds.” 
Wallace H. Fulton, executive director of the Na- 
tional Association of Security Dealers, is tem- 
porarily handling the administrative arrange- 
ments for the committee. 

Representation at the London conference of 
other categories of U.S. creditors is: 


James Grafton Rogers, president of the Foreign 
Bondholders’ Protective Council, Inc., will repre- 
sent holders of German governmental bonds (in- 
cluding state and municipal bonds) and corporate 
bonds which are governmentally guaranteed. 

Andrew L. Gomory, chairman, American Com- 
mittee for Standstill Creditors of Germany, will 
represent a number of American banks se 
certain claims the payment of which was deferre 


1 BULLETIN of Feb. 11, 1952, p. 206. 
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sometime prior to the war under agreements en- 
tered into with the German Government. 

Gordon H. Michler of the Standard Oil Co. of 
New Jersey, and chairman of the German Com- 
mittee of the National Foreign Trade Council will 
attend on behalf of commercial and miscellaneous 
creditors. 

Parker McCollester of the New York law firm 
of Lord, Day and Lord will represent the Com- 
mittee of Mixed Claims Commission Award 


Holders. 


Communiqués Regarding Korea 
to the Security Council 


The Headquarters of the United Nations Com- 
mand has transmitted communiqués regarding 
Korea to the Secretary-General of the United Na- 
tions under the following United Nations docu- 
ment numbers issued in 1952: 8/2521, February 
11; S/2539, February 27; S/2540, February 27; 
S/2543, February 28; 8/2545, February 29; 
S/2546, February 29; 8/2547, March 3. 


Current United Nations Documents: 
A Selected Bibliography’ 


Security Council 


Letter Dated 18 December 1951 from Dr. Frank P. Graham, 
U. N. Representative for India and Pakistan to the 
Secretary-General Transmitting His Second Report 
to the Security Council. S/2448, December 19, 1951. 
49 pp. mimeo. 

Letters Exchanged Between the Delegation of Pakistan 
and the United Nations Representative for India and 
Pakistan and the Tentative Plan of Demilitarization 
of the Military Adviser of the United Nations Repre- 
sentative for India and Pakistan. S/2485, January 
21, 1952. 9 pp. mimeo. 

Letter Dated 22 January 1952 Addressed by the Secretary- 
General to the President of the Security Council. 
Methods Which Might be used to Maintain and 
Strengthen International Peace and Security in Ac- 
cordance with the Purposes and Principles of the 
Charter. 8/2496, January 26,1952. 5 pp. mimeo. 


* Printed materials may be secured in the United States 
from the International Documents Service, Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 2960 Broadway, New York 27, N. Y. Other 
materials (mimeographed or processed documents) may 
— consulted at certain designated libraries in the United 
States. 

The United Nations Secretariat has established an 
Official Records series for the General Assembly, the Se- 
curity Council, the Economic and Social Council, the 
Trusteeship Council, and the Atomic Energy Commission 
which includes summaries of proceedings, resolutions, and 
reports of the various commissions and committees. In- 
formation on securing subscriptions as to the series may 
be obtained from the International Documents Service. 
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General Assembly 


Report of the Economic and Social Council (Chapter V). 
Report of the Third Committee. A/2111, February 3, 
1952. 14 pp. mimeo. 

The Problem of the Independence of Korea: Report of 
the United Nations Commission for the Unification 
and Rehabilitation of Korea. Relief and Rehabili- 
tation of Korea: Report of the United Nations Agent 
General for Korean Reconstruction. Report of the 
First Committee and the Joint Second and Third Com- 
mittee, meeting jointly. A/2114, February 38, 1952. 
5 pp. mimeo. 

Threats to the Political Independence and Territorial In- 
tegrity of China and to the Peace of the Far East, 
Resulting from Soviet Violations of the Sino-Soviet 
Treaty of Friendship and Alliance of 14 August 1945 
and from Soviet Violations of the Charter of the 
United Nations. Letter dated 7 January 1952 from 
the Chairman of the Chinese delegation to the United 
Nations addressed to the President of the General 
Assembly. A/C.1/712, January 26, 1952. 6 pp. mimeo. 


Economic and Social Council 


Basie Programme of the Economie and Social Council for 
1952. Note by the Secretary-General. E/2158, De- 
cember 10, 1951. 11 pp. mimeo. 

Inter-Agency Agreements. Agreement between the Inter- 
national Labour Organisation and the Council of 
Europe. Note by the Secretary-General, E/2159, 
December 11, 1951. 7 pp. mimeo. 

Implementation of Recommendations on Economic and 
Social Matters. Economic and Social Council Reso- 
lution 2883 (X). Texts of Replies from Governments 
of Member States. E/2165/Add. 12, January 15, 1952. 
8 pp. mimeo. and B/2165/Add. 18, January 15, 1952. 
5 pp. mimeo. 

Economic Commission for Europe. Reports from the 
Committees of the Commission on their Activities, and 
an Additional Note by the Executive Secretary. 
E/ECE/142, January 28, 1952. 64 pp. mimeo. 


Trusteeship Council 


Report of the United Nations Visiting Mission to Trust 
Territories in East Africa on Ruanda-Urundi. Pre- 
pared in accordance with Trusteeship Council Reso- 
lution 344 (LX) of 5 July 1951 and with rule 99 of the 
rules of procedure for the Trusteeship Council. 
T/948, December 27, 1951. 97 pp. mimeo. 

Report of the United Nations Visiting Mission to Trust 
Territories in East Africa, 1951, on Somaliland Under 
Italian Administration. Prepared in accordance 
with Trusteeship Council resolution 344 (IX) of 5 
July 1951 and with rule 99 of the rules of procedure 
for the Trusteeship Council. T/947, January 11, 1952. 
122 pp. mimeo. 

Population, Land Categories and Tenure in the Trust Ter- 
ritory of the Pacific Islands. (Working Paper pre- 
pared by the Secretariat.) T/AC.36/1L.36, February 
18, 1952. 9 pp. mimeo. 

Petitions Concerning Tanganyika. Observations of the 
Administering Authority. T/953/Add.4, February 20, 
1952. 51 pp. mimeo. 





The U.S. in the U.N., 
a weekly feature, does not appear in this issue. 
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Building Collective Strength Through 
The Mutual Security Program 


Following are statements made March 13 on the 
Mutual Security Program for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1953, before a joint session of the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee and the 
House Foreign Affairs Committee: 


STATEMENT BY SECRETARY ACHESON! 


The Mutual Security Program for 1953 is of 
‘ardinal importance to our national interest and 
security and I welcome this opportunity to appear 
before you in its behalf. 

It seems fair to say that there is no substantial 
disagreement with the basic policy represented in 
this legislation. 

The American people have clearly rejected both 
isolationism and preventive war as self-defeating 
courses of action. Instead, our national policy— 
which commands strong agreement and support 
among our people—is directed toward increasing 
the strength and unity of the free world as a safe- 
guard of peace and freedom. 

The program which properly bears the name of 
“mutual security” is one of the principal means 
by which this national policy is translated into 
action. 

What the Mutual Security Program represents 
is our share of the total effort which is now going 
on, to reduce the weakness which stands as a temp- 
tation to aggression and to build instead a strong 
and confident structure of peace. 

Mr. Harriman has just p aesile in full and in 
some detail the projection of this program for 
1953 which you now have before you.? It is not 
my purpose to repeat what he has just said. I 
want to assure you, however, that I adopt and 
endorse what he has said, and I profoundly believe 
in the program he has presented. 

In my short presentation this morning, what I 
should like to put before you are some of the fac- 
tors which seem to me to be essential to an under- 
standing of the more far reaching and enduring 
side of this Mutual Security Program. 


Released to the press Mar. 13. For the President’s 
message to the Congress recommending continuance of 
Msp, transmitted Mar. 6, see BULLETIN of Mar. 17, p. 403. 

?Text of Mr. Harriman’s statement appears on p. 467. 
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Mr. Harriman has dealt with the urgent neces- 
sity for providing for defense, and for supporting 
the defense efforts of our friends and allies. 

There are four other points to which I should 
like to draw your attention, in your consideration 
of this program. 


The Time Element in Europe 


First of all, I wish to point out the importance 
of those moments in history when things are fluid 
and when great advances can be made which will 
endure for centuries and greatly influence the lives 
of generations to come. This is one of those 
moments in Europe. 

Each cataclysm which has swept Europe—from 
the wars of Napoleon to the wars of Hitler—has 
left Europe in a molten state with great possibili- 
ties for change—destructive or creative. 

American foreign policy since the war has been 
based on an understanding of this fact. This pe- 
riod of our foreign policy has been one of the most 
constructive in the history of our Republic. We 
have been working with the vast new forces which 
are developing in Europe—forces of unity and 
cohesion. We have come to the point when it is 
possible to put aside destructive rivalries which 
have divided Europe for centuries. In their stead, 
there can be created a unified Europe which will 
give enduring and underlying strength, not only to 
the immediate task of creating a defense force, but 
to the European community itself. For an effec- 
tive defense force cannot be merely a military 
organization. It must be founded upon and grow 
out of a living and vibrant community. 

This is what we have been working for. This 
has been the consistent goal of the Congress, the 
Administration, and the American people since the 
war. 

What I want to stress is that we are approaching 
the culmination of this effort. In the past 2 or 3 
years tremendous steps have been taken. It is 
only necessary to mention the organization of 
Nato itself, the steps toward the Schuman Plan, 
toward the European Defense Community, and 
toward bringing Germany back into close rela- 
tions with Western Europe. 
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The dramatic events of recent weeks cannot fail 
to excite any student of history. The fact that 
within a period of 10 days both the French Parlia- 
ment tet the German Bundestag approved the 
revolutionary step of merging their armed forces 
with those of Italy and the Benelux countries was 
a political event absolutely unique in the last sev- 
eral centuries. And equally striking is the fact 
that the proposal for the European Defense Com- 
munity contains provisions for early action to- 
ward a constitutional federation of Europe. 

Who would have thought, even 2 years ago, that 
we could by now have come even this close to seeing 
Germany and France going along the road to- 
gether ? 

These things can be brought to fulfillment now. 
If we lose this momentum—if they are not accom- 
plished now—they may not be accomplished for a 
long time to come. 

In a large measure, it depends upon what we 
do. This legislation which we are considering 
here is of vital importance in bringing about the 
larger creation and all its interrelated parts. 

The relation of the 1952 military plans to the 
arrangements with Germany, to the development 
of Nato, to the creation of a European Defense 
Community which looks forward to political in- 
tegration—these are all intimately interwoven 
with one another. 

If they succeed, you will have a force which will 
underpin strength in Europe for generations. If 
not, you will have an inherent weakness in Europe 
which will have to be kept propped up—if indeed 
we can keep it propped up. 

This country—the American people—have done 
as much as, and perhaps more than, any other 
country to bring this about. Now is the time to 
put it through. If it is not put through now, then 
the things we have talked about for the past 5 
years may become impossible of achievement. 


Europe’s Efforts and Commitments 


The next point has to do with the efforts and 
commitments of our European friends. There has 
been a great deal of discussion—and more than a 
little misinformation—on this point in the past. 
Therefore, I would like to add a few words to 
what Mr. Harriman has told you about this effort. 

First, it should be emphasized that the targets 
agreed on at Lisbon are not goals toward which 
we are just beginning to work. We have already 
made solid progress toward these goals since the 
North Atlantic Treaty was signed 3 years ago. 

The defense expenditures of our European al- 
lies—and I am not here including the addition of 
Greece and Turkey—have doubled since 1949. 
Their rate of military production is nearly four 
times above the 1949 level and is still rising. They 
have all increased their periods of compulsory 
military service and have added more than 500,000 
men to their armed forces. They have made sub- 
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stantial progress in training these forces, organ- 
izing them, and providing them with modern 
equipment. All told, the number of organized 
ground divisions available in Europe has more 
than doubled since General Eisenhower assumed 
the Supreme Command last spring. 

But the question remains: Are our allies doing 
their full part ? 

It is my considered judgment that efforts al- 
ready made by our friends plus increased pro- 
grams for the current year now before their 
parliaments approach the limits of their capaci- 
ties. To go beyond these limits would produce a 
strain in their political, economic, and social 
structures which would endanger both their se- 
curity and ours—and might well wreck everything 
we are trying to accomplish. 

The limitations on the European economies are 
real limitations. They cannot be removed by ex- 
hortation or by carping. The average citizen in 
Western Europe has an income about one-third 
that of the average U.S. citizen. He pays about 
the same percentage of that meager income in 
taxes. He still hasn’t made up the housing, cloth- 
ing, and furniture he lost in the war. He is suf- 
fering from a new inflationary trend which since 
the outbreak of Korean hostilities has pushed up 
prices twice as rapidly as they have risen in the 
United States. Finally, in certain countries such 
as Britain and France his Government has as- 
sumed heavy commitments in the defense of other 
parts of the free world. 

Just one fact should serve to illustrate this last 
point. In Indochina, where the French have com- 
mitted thousands of their best troops for 5 years 
in a bloody battle against Communist aggression, 
France has already spent more money than the 
entire amount of all Marshall Plan aid received 
from the United States. 

These economic limitations do not mean that 
we cannot meet our security objectives. On the 
contrary, our allies have pledged themselves to 
continue to increase their defense efforts. 

All of us, both we in the United States and our 
allies, would wish to increase our defensive 
strength more quickly than it is practicable to do. 
Both we and they have faced the problem of 
adjusting what is desirable to what is possible. 

Mr. Harriman has discussed some of the prob- 
lems with which our allies must deal in carrying 
out the plans laid at Lisbon. We have recently 
seen a dramatic illustration of these problems in 
the fall of the French Cabinet. But the signifi- 
cant point about these French developments is 
that the French Parliament, immediately after 
Lisbon, voted 512 to 104 to approve the military 
budget. This action made it clear that the entire 
Parliament, with the exception of the Communists, 
supported the Naro defense program and the 
continuation of operations in Indochina. The 
method of raising the necessary funds created a 
political crisis but all democratic peoples know 
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that tax problems are rarely simple. I am confi- 
dent that the necessary funds will be found. 

The program worked out at Lisbon is a coopera- 
tive and interdependent program. Iam confident 
that it can be accomplished if each of the partners 
does its part. 

Mr. Harriman has pointed out how important 
the proposed U.S. contribution is to the total Nato 
program. He has pointed out, and it is easy to 
see, that the tanks, guns, and planes which we 
furnish provide the arms for ground divisions and 
air formations. If these arms are not provided, 
it means fewer divisions and fewer formations. 
This point needs little argument. 

What I wish to stress is the vital importance of 
the defense support provided in this request. 
These funds not only provide the materials which 
will enable the workers and factories in the allied 
countries to produce equipment for their forces, 
but provide other supplies essential to the econ- 
omy which underpins the entire defense effort of 
these countries. ‘To remove or reduce these funds 
would have the immediate and destructive effect 
of undermining the whole economy of the coun- 
tries concerned at this critical period in their 
rearmament program. If this is done it would 
be of little profit for us to produce the tanks, 
planes, and guns which this program calls for. 

May I stress further that if there is any 
deficiency in our part of the program no other of 
our Nato partners is in a position to make it up. 
Therefore, a cut in the program does not mean a 
shift of the burden; it means a cut in results ob- 
tainable. There is no escape from this conclusion. 

I have said earlier that the plans which we and 
our allies have developed are a reconciliation of 
the desirable with the possible. I believe that our 
military advisers will tell you that to do less than 
what has been found to be possible would be to 
incur risks to our security which should not be 
undertaken. Therefore, reduction of the program 
would involve the assumption of risks which those 
responsible for its development cannot advise. 


Technical and Economic Assistance Program 


I turn now to a third point—technical and eco- 
nomic assistance to underdeveloped countries. 

I will not take your time now to detail the en- 
couraging and growing record of accomplishment 
of our Point Four Program in the underdeveloped 
areas which has been achieved for a relatively 
small investment. All this will be laid before 
you in later meetings. 

There is one point, however, which I wish to 
stress because it has a direct bearing on our secu- 
rity and on the cost of this program. This is that 
if Point Four Programs of technical and economic 
assistance are to be effective in their objective of 
adding to our security and welfare they must be 
devised and timed to meet the conditions of the 
particular country we are aiding. 
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In many, probably in most cases, it is enough 
to plan our programs so that they will help the 
people of these underdeveloped areas to solve their 
economic and social problems gradually over a 
long term. We provide only a small part of the 
resources required, but that small part has the 
effect of a catalyst in making the whole effort of 
the country succeed. The greater number of the 
programs being carried out under existing legisla- 
tion and proposed in the new legislation are of this 
kind. They will be of inestimable importance to 
our country in the long years of growth ahead. 

In some countries, however, and particularly in 
Asia, there is a flowing tide of nationalism, a des- 
perate discontent, a ferment of communism—or 
all together—creating an urgent need. This need 
will not permit the luxury of a long-term solu- 
tion. In these countries our basic program can be 
the same, but it must be speeded up to bring about 
in a few years results for which in other countries 
we could safely work many years. 

India is the most striking example of a need for 
urgent and effective action. 

India is at a critical point in its history. The 
Indian people have just completed their first na- 
tional elections. These elections have shown 
some very startling and revealing and important 
things. Although the Congress Party won by a 
substantial majority, the Communist Party 
showed unexpected strength, especially in certain 
localities. This showing is essentially attributa- 
ble to the discontent of many of the people over 
the abject poverty and hopelessness of their lives. 
This discontent is being fanned by a constant flow 
of Communist propaganda and subversion. The 
advice of all our observers on the ground is that, 
unless the newly independent government under 
Prime Minister Nehru can show substantial prog- 
ress in economic development over the next 5 
years, the likelihood is that in the next elections 
the democratic forces will be endangered either 
by the extremists of the right or by the Commu- 
nists. 

The effort to avert this catastrophe cen- 
ters chiefly on the food problem. 

For the last 20 years India’s food production has 
been stable at about 50 million tons of grain per 
year. During the same period her population has 
increased between 80 and 90 million. Today In- 
dia has to import some 4 to 5 million tons of grain 
annually to feed her people. She cannot afford 
to do this. She must substantially increase her 
food production. Only last year a catastrophe of 
unimaginable proportions was forestalled by aid 
voted by the U.S. Congress. Unless heroic meas- 
ures are taken India’s food deficit will continue to 
increase and the danger of political upheaval may 
pass the point of control. 

Fortunately, the Indian Government has the 
foresight and the courage to take these heroic 
measures. India has set for herself a goal of self- 
sufficiency in food at the end of 4 years. It is 
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already clear from work which has been done in 
India—some of it under the Point Four Pro- 
gram—that this goal is technically possible. It 
can be achieved by improved seeds, by more effec- 
tive plows, by increased use of fertilizer, by re- 
claiming of waste lands, and in some areas by 
making more water available through tube wells 
and irrigation to supplement the uncertain mon- 
soon rains. 

But this is a great undertaking—an effort to 
accomplish in 4 years a revolution in agricultural 
practices, health and sanitation, education, and 
the like. India will be devoting vast sums to this 
work. She will be substantially aided by sister 
nations in the British Commonwealth and she will 
also have technical assistance and loans from vari- 
ous U.N. agencies and the benefit of private in- 
vestment. But taking all these assets together she 
will not be able to achieve this goal without help 
from the United States on terms of county agents, 
public health experts, education specialists, and, 
in addition, the substantial amount of supplies and 
equipment necessary to make their owil effective 
in the time available. In order for the farmers 
to learn and apply the new agricultural techniques 
which will auble them to raise their production 
in the amount required, they will need more fer- 
tilizer, more water, more and better tools—and 
these things require money. 

I venture to say with considerable confidence 
that if India succeeds in this tremendous effort, it 
will have won its fight against communism. On 
the other hand, the failure of this effort will 
greatly increase the danger of communism not 
only to India but to all Asia. The issue here at 
stake is vast indeed. But this disaster does not 
need to happen in India. The Indian Govern- 
ment and the Indian people are determined that 
it shall not happen. With our help they can suc- 
ceed. This is a point at which we have to take a 
decisive step. 

The program now before you also continues 
technical assistance to our friendly neighbors in 
Latin America where it has been a proven and 
mounting success for 10 years. It continues as- 
sistance to the independent States of Africa where 
its potentialities have just begun to appear. It 
continues aid to Iran and Pakistan, nations which, 
like India, are on the periphery of the Soviet 
Union and which suffer from many of the same 
problems that India does. In these nations as in 
India the need is great and urgent and the pro- 
grams are of substantial size to fill the need in time. 

The problems which confront Israel and those 
which face the United Nations and the Arab States 
giving asylum to the Arab refugees have been 
ameliorated but are not yet solved. The solution 
of these problems with all of their connotations of 
human suffering and the establishment of stable 
conditions in the region are still important in the 
hearts and minds of the people of the United 
States. Therefore, we are proposing the extension 
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of the program inaugurated this year for the relief 
and resettlement of refugees into Israel and we 
are proposing a contribution to the U.N. fund for 
the relief and resettlement of the Arab refugees 
from Palestine and an appropriate program of 
aid to the Arab States concentrating on those 
sheltering the refugees in order to provide a set- 
ting in which reintegration can take place. 


The Far Eastern Problem 


And now I come to the fourth point, which has 
to do with the Far East. 

The situations which confront us in this area 
are of the utmost gravity. 

Both in Korea and in Indochina a prolonged 
and costly struggle has been made to restore peace 
and security. We hope and believe that this 
struggle will come toa successful conclusion. But 
we cannot close our eyes to the fact that tremen- 
dous potentialities for danger exist throughout 
the area. 

The magnificent defense against Communist 
military aggression has given the world the warn- 
ing and the time to prepare its defenses. 

We have made good use of this time. 

During the past year we have been making prog- 
ress toward laying the basis for long-term security 
in Asia and the Pacific. 

Within the past year the return of Japan to a 
place of dignity, equality, and responsibility 
among the family of nations was begun. Defense 
arrangements with the Philippines, New Zealand, 
and Australia were concluded. All these meas- 
ures are now before the Senate for ratification. 
After they are ratified, we must go on to do the 
things necessary to make them effective. 

During this past year also, the direct and in- 
direct military aid programs have already begun 
to make a difference. American Military Assist- 
ance Advisory Groups are stationed in Indochina, 
Thailand, Formosa, and the Philippines. Mili- 
tary aid to Indochina has been given a high pri- 
ority and has helped to turn the tide of the battle 
against Communist aggression there. 

Military aid to the Chinese Nationalist Govern- 
ment forces on Formosa has strengthened the is- 
land against aggression and economic aid has 
enabled it to sustain this military effort. 

In the Philippines and in Thailand, our military 
aid programs are providing essential support for 
the preservation of internal security. 

These programs of military aid, of military sup- 
port, and of economic and technical aid to our 
friends in the Far East, in Southeast Asia, and 
across the Middle East are directed both against 
the short-range military threat and toward meet- 
ing the long-range need for economic and political 
growth and stability. Both are a necessary part 
of our security program in this area. 

Any reduction in this part of the Mutual Se- 
curity Program must be weighed against the con- 
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sequences of weakening this vital area in the face 
of the grave dangers which threaten it. 

In one sense, what I have said about the prob- 
lems in Asia goes to the very heart of our world 
policy. In every land, to a greater or lesser 
degree, the struggle against Communist imperi- 
alism must be fought on two or more fronts at 
the same time. No nation and no people can be 
truly safe until the free world as a whole possesses 
enough military strength to protect itself against a 
ret attack. And it is equally true that 
no nation can be secure unless the political, eco- 
nomic, and moral foundations of its society are 
sound and solid. 

It is not easy to conduct a long and strenuous 
struggle on two fronts. But whatever difficulties 
and hard choices we must endure in this struggle, 
we know that our own security is part and parcel 
of the safety, the freedom, and the economic well- 
being of our neighbors. We gain strength as we 
contribute strength; we gain security as we make 
others more secure. If we do our full part in this 
great common endeavor to provide the strength 
needed to assure peace, we will have met our 
responsibilities to the American people. 


STATEMENT BY W. AVERELL HARRIMAN? 


Last year the Congress authorized the appoint- 
ment by the President of a director for mutual 
security. The director is responsible for super- 
vising the Mutual Security Program so that it 
will be “effectively integrated both at home and 
abroad, and administered so as to assure that the 
defensive strength of the free nations of the world 
shall be built as quickly as possible on the basis 
of continuous and effective self-help and mutual 
aid.” The director also has primary responsibil- 
ity for preparing and presenting to the Congress 
such military, economic, and technical assistance 
programs as may be required in the interests of 
the security of the United States. 

I am here this morning to begin the presenta- 
tion of the Mutual Security Program for the 
coming fiscal year. 

The program submitted to the Congress by the 
President, recommending the authorization of 
$7,900,000,000, has been developed with the full 
participation and cooperation of all the depart- 
ments and agencies involved. It has been a team 
job. Testimony will be presented by the Secretary 
of State, the Secretary of Defense, the Chairman 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, and by other officials 
directly concerned with each part of the program. 

Everyone recognizes the grave dangers which 
confront our Nation. None of us disputes the 
existence of the Communist threat to our security, 
or the need to meet it. The questions which arise 
among us are over how to meet the threat, in what 





* Released to the press Mar. 13 by the office of Mr. 
Harriman, who is Director for Mutual Security. 
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directions, and to what extent our efforts should 
be applied. 

It is my firm conviction that the Mutual Security 
Program is a hard-headed, statesman-like way to 
build the collective strength we need for our se- 
curity. We will give you facts and figures to show 
that, for a fraction of the amount we are spending 
for our own military establishment, we are assist- 
ing in the development of military forces with 
more men under arms—in Europe alone—than are 
in our own services. We will demonstrate how 
relatively small sums invested in the underdevel- 
oped areas will strengthen the security of the en- 
tire free world—indispensable to our own. 

The Mutual Security Program is one part of our 
total security effort. The funds requested repre- 
sent about 1214 percent of that portion of the 
budget devoted to our security. The President 
has recommended about 64 billion dollars for our 
major security programs, nearly 8 billion dollars 
of which are to help build the strength of our 
friends and allies around the world. That 
strength is essentia] to our own security; without 
it, it is difficult to see how the rest of our own 
defense efforts could be effective. 

The program includes contributions of various 
kinds to help strengthen Europe, the Near East 
and Africa, the Far East, and Latin America. 
These contributions are of three types: finished 
military items and military training; raw mate- 
rials and other commodities to support the defense 
programs of friendly nations; and economic and 
technical assistance to underdeveloped countries. 
Each of these categories is designed to meet in the 
most effective manner the threat as it exists in 
each area. 


Building the Defense of Europe 


By far the greater part of the funds requested 
is to help the defense build-up in Europe. We 
have long recognized that the defense of Europe 
is vital to us. Western European resources in 
skilled manpower and industrial capacity could 
determine the balance of power in the present 
global struggle. 

Our joint effort under the North Atlantic 
Treaty—ratified only 214 years ago—has already 
gathered momentum. In the past year there has 
been a steady increase in the number and effec- 
tiveness of trained forces integrated under General 
Eisenhower’s command. 

Last autumn the Temporary Council Commit- 
tee, of which I was chairman, analyzed the Nato 
defense program in relation to the political and 
economic capabilities of the member countries. 
Each country, freely and without reserve, laid 
before the Committee the details of its military 
program and its financial and economic situation. 
These programs were reviewed and concrete meas- 
ures recommended for the rapid build-up of com- 
bat-ready forces. As a result of this joint work, 
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the Nato governments agreed at Lisbon last month 
to provide, by the end of 1952, 50 divisions, over 
4,000 combat aircraft, and substantial naval 
forces, and to lay the groundwork for further 
build-up next year and beyond.* This program, 
in the words of General Eisenhower, will provide 
“a real deterrent to aggression.” 

The Lisbon plan also set up a system of prior- 
ities under which equipment will be made avail- 
able only to forces which require it to become com- 
bat ready or to meet training needs. General 
Eisenhower’s command has the key role in this 
system. This will make sure that the equipment 
we send to Europe will go where it will do the most 
good. 

At Lisbon, the Nato Council endorsed the plans 
for the European Defense Community which, to- 
gether with the Schuman Plan, constitute major 
steps toward closer European integration. These 
are momentous undertakings. We will continue 
to give active support to further progress in this 
direction. As the Congress has long recognized, 
the best assurance of a stable and secure Europe 
would come from the breaking down of national 
barriers and the pooling of national efforts and 
resources. 

Over 5 billion dollars of the funds under the 
Mutual Security Program is to help implement the 
Lisbon plan of action. These funds are directly 
geared to the requirements of the plan. 

The military assistance funds, together with 
those previously appropriated, will provide the 
U.S. contribution toward initial equipment for the 
European 1952 forces agreed at Lisbon. They 
will also cover partial combat reserves and some 
initial equipment for additional forces, includ- 
ing German contingents in the European Defense 
Community, to be brought into being during 1953. 
The President has directed that deliveries to our 
Nato partners be given very high priority. 

To meet the Lisbon plan and requirements in 
other areas, 12 billion dollars of expenditures 
against past and requested authorizations have 
been projected for military assistance during fiscal 
years 1952 and 1953. The military assistance 
funds requested are needed to finance the flow of 
necessary equipment. 

The major portion of the military assistance 
will be in form of end items produced in this 
country. We also expect to place about one billion 
dollars of contracts in Western Europe during 
fiscal year 1953 for the production of military 
equipment, including items such as ammunition, 
electronics, spare parts, and small naval craft. 
This is called offshore procurement. It serves 
several purposes. It produces needed equipment. 
It is a source of needed dollar earnings. It en- 
ables our partners to develop their capacity for 
arms production by utilizing available labor and 
facilities. It brings closer the time when they 


*BuLwetin of Mar. 10, 1952, p. 368. 
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will be able to carry the production load them- 
selves, 

Apart from end-item assistance, our European 
allies need defense support in the form of im- 
ported raw materials, fuel, certain other essential 
commodities, and technical help in order to make 
their full contribution to the joint military effort. 
A major military build-up can only be successfully 
undertaken, as we in the United States well know, 
on the basis of expanded production. The Euro- 
peans have undertaken the necessary measures to 
expand production, measures we are supporting 
through an intensified productivity drive which 
brings American know-how to European manage- 
ment and labor. Under the Lisbon plan of action, 
the expansion of each country’s total production 
will make possible increased defense efforts. 


Provision for Imported Commodities 


The increasing European defense effort requires 
larger supplies of imported raw materials. These 
supplies cannot be fully paid for by present Euro- 
pean earnings, when the European economy has 
not yet been adjusted to the diversion of substan- 
tial resources for military use. For these reasons, 
the Mutual Security Program includes about 1.8 
billion dollars to provide the critical margin of 
imported commodities as defense support for Eu- 
rope as a whole. Of this amount, 1.4 billion dol- 
lars is for the countries in the Lisbon plan of 
action. 

This is not the same thing we were doing under 
the Marshall Plan. The Marshall Plan was de- 
signed to help Europe rebuild its civilian economy 
from the disastrous consequences of the war. De- 
fense support is also a form of economic assistance 
but for an entirely different purpose. It is to 
make it possible for our friends in Europe to ex- 
pand their defense efforts for our common 
security. 

Defense support is not designed to provide our 
European partners with the means to live in com- 
fort while we shoulder the burden of rearmament. 
They are embarked upon large-scale military ef- 
forts which mean real sacrifices to their people. 
They are providing the manpower for their force 
build-up. Every Nato country in Europe has 
universal military service. Our allies pay, clothe, 
and maintain their forces. They are providing 
most of the necessary military facilities and a 
considerable part of the equipment. This coming 
year their military budgets—including Ger- 
many’s—will be about 14 billion dollars, more than 
double the pre-Korea level. This represents about 
10 percent of their gross national product. 

But this figure tells only part of the story. 
Their military costs are lower in many ways than 
ours. Their standards of pay and maintenance 
of troops are on a much more austere basis than 
ours. Therefore, comparing the percentages of 
gross national product devoted to military bud- 
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gets is not an accurate reflection of the relative 
efforts of the United States and the European 
countries. Furthermore, with a per capita output 
less than 14 ours, this 10 percent creates a serious 
strain on their economy. Everybody knows it is 
harder for people with such small incomes to put 
up 10 percent than it is for people with larger 
incomes to put up the 18 percent which we are 
spending for our security programs. 

Other witnesses will explain to you in detail 
precisely how defense support will enlarge the 
military effort of our European partners. I want 
to emphasize one thing. On a conservative calcu- 
lation of economic factors alone, defense support 
results in military expenditure amounting to two 
or three times its cost. But in reality, failure to 
provide defense support would have far wider 
consequences than the direct loss in military ex- 
penditures. There would have to be a sharp re- 
duction in European-financed defense production 
and in European forces. 

A major cut in the defense programs of the 
prospective partners in the European Defense 
Community would place in jeopardy this most im- 
portant move toward European unity. The whole 
Naro plan for building up an effective force under 
General Eisenhower would be undermined. It is 
difficult to foresee what could be salvaged in the 
form of an integrated defense program, geograph- 
ically and strategically sound and capable of being 
an effective deterrent to aggression. 

Commitments of our European allies in other 
yarts of the world, in which we as well as they 
oes vital interests, would inevitably have to be 
reviewed and expenditures curtailed to a degree 
which neither we nor they would like to contem- 

late. One has only to think of the effort which 
rance is making in Indochina, or of the world- 
wide strategic responsibilities of the United King- 
dom, to appreciate what grave problems would be 
resented to the free world if a withholding of 

.S. defense support were to throw all these efforts 
into question. - terms of world politics, this 
disruption of established plans would represent 
a major victory for the Soviet leaders in the 
Kremlin. 

Thus both military assistance and defense sup- 
port are required to carry out the Lisbon plan of 
action. It is impossible to predict with precision 
the size of the U.S. contribution beyond the com- 
ing year or how long it should be continued. The 
North Atlantic Council recognized that, in a cold 
war, planning for the future must be kept flex- 
ible—that requirements will] be affected by changes 
in international tensions, the development of new 
weapons and military techniques, and by other 
factors. For this reason, firm force plans were 
made only for calendar year 1952, with provisional 
plans for 1953, and planning guides beyond. 
There will be a complete review in Naro next 
autumn when plans for 1953 are firmed up and 
the planning cycle moved forward a year. 
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Outlook for the Future 


The outlook as we now see it is that next year 
will also be one of large-scale capital build-up. 
Thereafter, subject to the factors I have pre- 
viously mentioned, requirements for the further 
capital build-up should taper off. When the 
capital build-up is completed, an expanded Euro- 
pean economy, and especially an expanded Euro- 
pean munitions production should make it possible 
for the European countries themselves substan- 
tially to maintain their own defense forces at an 
adequate level. 

In addition to support for the Lisbon plan of ac- 
tion, the Mutual Security Program includes funds 
for military assistance and defense support for 
the two new North Atlantic Treaty partners, 
Greece and Turkey. These two countries will add 
sizeable and effective military forces to those 
called for under the Lisbon plan of action and 
will strengthen the southern flank of European 
defense. Similar assistance is also provided for 
Yugoslavia whose defection in 1948 represented 
a major setback to Kremlin designs. Assistance is 
also provided for Austria where continued eco- 
nomic assistance is necessary to maintain stabil- 
ity in the face of occupation of part of the country 
by Soviet forces. A program for Spain is being 
developed and will be carried out with funds al- 
ready appropriated by the Congress. 

We are engaged in a collective defense effort in 
Europe to deter aggression, but on the other side 
of the globe, in Korea and Indochina, the Kremlin 
has already induced its satellites to wage open ag- 
gression. Since the whole of Southeast Asia is 
in immediate danger, the Mutual Security Pro- 
gram for next year includes 611 million dollars for 
military assistance to this area. Substantial 
amounts are included in this sum for Indochina 
and for continued help to prepare the Chinese 
armies on Formosa to resist Communist aggres- 
sion. The balance will be used in the Philippines 
and other countries in the area where Communist 
minorities are a severe threat to internal security. 

Direct military aid is also planned for Latin 
America. The comparatively small figure of 62 
million dollars in military assistance for our 
neighbors to the South reflects the fact that there 
is no immediate threat of Communist aggression 
from abroad. Our military assistance there is to 
help them play a larger role in the collective de- 
fense of the Western Hemisphere. 

The direct military assistance and related de- 
fense support aspects of the Mutual Security Pro- 
gram which I have been describing account for 90 
percent of the funds required for the coming year. 

I turn now to the technical and economic assist- 
ance activities of the Program in the Near East, 
Asia, Africa, and Latin America. While these 
constitute less than 10 percent of the funds, their 
significance cannot be over-stated. 

There is greater discontent among the peoples 
in the underdeveloped areas than there has ever 
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been in the past. We understand and sympathize 
with their demands for economic and social prog- 
ress. Their desires for a change from the miser- 
able conditions of the status quo are fanned by 
intense feelings of nationalism. Unless we pro- 
vide technical and economic assistance, and do it 
promptly, to help these people begin to improve 
their conditions, there is serious danger that they 
will fall into the trap of the shrewd and ruthless 
Communist machine which is cynically promising 
quick cures for age-old ills. This would be Just 
as grave a blow to our security as if they fell to 
communism through armed attack. 

Without technical and economic assistance in 
places such as Indochina and Formosa, the effec- 
tiveness of our military assistance would be 
greatly impaired. Without technical and eco- 
nomic assistance to new nations recently emerged 
from colonialism, we cannot hope for political 
stability and economic progress. Stability in the 
underdeveloped areas is necessary to maintain a 
steady flow of materials so badly needed by the 
free world. 


Tackling Fundamental Problems 


The technical and economic assistance activities 
of the Mutual Security Program are based on the 
principle of “first things first.” In areas where 
as high as 70 percent of the people suffer from 
hunger, disease, or illiteracy, these fundamental 
problems must be tackled before economic devel- 
opment can progress very far. Expanding trade 
and industrialization will follow of their own ac- 
cord from these beginnings. 

Our assistance goes, insofar as possible, to the 
people directly. Our representatives go out into 
the fields and the villages where they can work 
with the people themselves. Where we work with 
governments, it is primarily to help them build 
stable political and social institutions and the 
most essential public services which can _ bring 
immediate, tangible benefits. We are actively sup- 
porting land-reform movements and the establish- 
ment of free trade unions, farm-credit institutions, 
local public-health services, and schools. 

The fact that this work is done in nonindustrial- 
ized societies does not mean that it can be carried 
out successfully on a shoestring basis. Our ex- 
perts in the villages and on the farms must be 
backed up with adequate supplies and equipment. 
In some instances, direct shipments of commod- 
ities may be necessary to tide countries over crit- 
ical periods until our assistance projects have 
begun to take hold. 

In nations like India, Pakistan, and Iran our 
economic and technical assistance programs are of 
substantial size to meet the needs of an urgent 
situation. If there were no danger of internal 
subversion, we could probably carry out programs 
of technical cooperation in these countries at a 
slower pace, and would not have to speed them up 
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with considerable quantities of equipment and 
supplies from the United States to support the 
work of the experts. But we do not have the time. 
We cannot afford to risk doing it the slow way in 
these areas. 

The technical and economic assistance activities 
of the Mutual Security Program are carried out 
with other countries on a cooperative basis. We 
are not carrying the load by ourselves. We are 
helping other nations to help themselves. As the 
effects of our assistance increase, as the countries 
benefit from them, they will take on more and more 
of the work and our share in the enterprise will 
decrease. We have found this to be the case in 
Latin America where technical assistance has been 
under way for 10 years. 

It has been our steadfast policy that the bulk of 
the funds required for the ultimate development 
of underdeveloped areas must come from private 
investment, supplemented by loans from the Inter- 
national Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment, and the Export-Import Bank. But until 
local economies are raised to the point where they 
can attract capital from these sources we must be 
prepared in some instances to make special grants 
for development. 

The total amount of technical and economic 
assistance provided for programs in Southeast 
Asia under the Mutual Security Agency, includ- 
ing support for defense efforts, is 258 million dol- 
lars. For Point Four Programs in South Asia, 
the Near East, Africa, and Latin America under 
the Technical Cooperation Administration, 227 
million dollars is requested. An additional 141 
million dollars is requested for refugee relief and 
resettlement programs in Israel and the Arab 
States. 

I regard technical and economic assistance as an 
investment absolutely essential to the attainment 
of a free, prosperous, and expanding world econ- 
omy. Development in these areas will provide 
raw materials for the continued growth of our own 
economy and those of other free nations. It will 
give hope for a better life in a free society and 
should, in time, strengthen the nations of these 
areas so that they can in the future, without special 
help from us, be self-reliant members of the free 
world. 

I am convinced that the Mutual Security Pro- 
gram in all its parts is sound, practical, and 
absolutely essential. 

There are many people, both in Congress and 
among the general public, who are saying that 
this program can and should be cut drastically. 
I am aware that very early in these hearings I am 
going to be asked the direct question “Can this 
program be cut, and, if so, how much?” 

Of course, this program can be cut—any pro- 
gram can be cut. I believe, however, that the im- 
portant question is not “Can it be cut?” 

The real question is: “What will be the result 
if it is cut?” 
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I am convinced that any decision to cut the 
Mutual Security Program is a decision to reduce 
the strength which is being built in the free world 
for our common defense against the threat of the 
Kremlin. A substantial cut would gravely im- 
pair our own security. 

I share with you a profound concern that our 
expenditures should not be one dollar greater than 
is necessary. For that reason this request has 
been rigorously held to the minimum necessary. 
It is not padded. If it were, I could not defend 
it with conviction as Iam doing today. The sums 
requested are large. They reflect the size of the 
peril and the dimensions of the need. 

I have already stated my belief that this pro- 
gram is less costly than any other means by which 
we might seek to insure our security. There are 
additional benefits which cannot be measured in 
terms of dollars and cents. Security is not only 
in steel and guns. Security is in men. Men fly 
planes, men shoot guns, men fight in tanks. I do 
not believe that we should reserve to the young 
men of this country the exclusive privilege of 
fighting for freedom. ‘They are entitled to well- 
equipped allies. 

I want to state to you my deep conviction that 
this Mutual Security Program is an essential in- 


Helping To Strengthen the Free World 


FIRST REPORT BY THE PRESIDENT 
ON THE MUTUAL SECURITY PROGRAM ! 


[Released to the press on March 7 by the Office of the 
Director for Mutual Security] 


The President on March 7 described the Mutual 
Security Program — as a “program for 
peace” in presenting the first report to the Con- 
gress on the operations of the Msp. The report is 
a comprehensive account of military and economic 
and technical activities carried on or developed 
by the United States with other free nations. The 
report described the many different actions taken 
to help reach the objective of building in the free 
world sufficient military and other strength to 
assure peace 7 deterring, or, if necessary, by 
repelling any further Communist aggression. 

The Mutual Security Act of 1951 unified the 
responsibility for directing, supervising, and co- 
ordinating all U. S. programs of military, eco- 
nomic, and technical assistance to other nations. 
Under the coordination of the Director for Mutual 
Security, W. Averell Harriman, these three pro- 
grams, especially the military-assistance program, 
have been intensified during the past few months. 

The President’s report, dated December 1951, 
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vestment in the security and destiny of our coun- 
try. Through it we seek to deter aggression and 
prevent another world war. Through it we - 
vide our citizens with allies, ready and able to fight 
with us for our common freedoms. Through it 
we help assure the supplies of raw materials es- 
sential to our economic life. Through it we en- 
hance the cause of freedom, help less fortunate 
peoples to free themselves from the slavery of 
hunger and disease, and lay the foundations for a 
world in which peace, freedom, and prosperity 
may endure. 

There are moments in history when acts of 
omission are as fatal as acts of commission. In 
our own lifetime we have seen the terrible results 
of hesitation. This is a moment when we can 
move forward in giving inspiration and confi- 
dence to free men the world over, and carry 
through the constructive programs for which your 
committees have been so largely responsible. If 
we hesitate now, much of what we have done will 
be undone, and the barbaric tyranny of the Krem- 
lin will spread. Although the outlook is not 
completely clear and there are grave tasks ahead, 
with courage and determination, we can move 
steadily toward our goal—a strong, united free 
world. 


reviews the background of the Mutual Security 
Program, including the assistance of the United 
States to the economic recovery of Western Eu- 
rope (the Marshall Plan), military aid to Greece 
and Turkey (under the Truman Doctrine), the 
development of technical-assistance programs 
(Point Four), and military developments based 
upon the North Atlantic Treaty (Nato and 
Snare). The report was prepared before the suc- 
cess of the recent conference in Lisbon could be 
known and lists as desirable goals many matters 
which have now been agreed to. 

In addition, the report contains optimistic re- 
view of other developments in Western Europe: 
“Four years ago, most nations of Western Europe 
could not have faced the economic and political 
consequences of a defense build-up. . . . Today, 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organization has 
armed forces in being on the continent of Europe 
with plans for continued build-up.” The report 
says that “the nations of Western Europe have 
learned to work together in close cooperation.” 
Mentioned, as examples of this cooperation, are 
the Organization for European Economic Coop- 
eration, the European Payments Union, the Coun- 
cil of Europe, the adoption of the Schuman Plan 
treaty and the work now being done to create a 
European Defense Community. 
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“... Progress has been steady,” the report 


states. “A crowning achievement of our Mutual 
Security Program has been the fact that not one 
nation has turned from the path. Neutralism— 
the ostrich-like disposition to ignore the reality of 
the Soviet threat—has steadily declined in the 
face of growing confidence in the free world’s 
ability to defend itself.” 


Contents of the Report 


The report consists of a general introductory 
chapter entitled “The Meaning of Mutual Secu- 
rity” and, following in the order of the titles in 
the Mutual Security Act itself, separate chapters 
on details of developments in Europe, the Near 
East and Africa, Asia and the Pacific, American 
Republics, and other parts of the program. The 
final chapter of the report is devoted to the organ- 
ization and functions of the Office of the Director 
for Mutual Security. 

“The situation in Europe during the past year 
presented marked progress, as well as serious prob- 
lems of a political, economic, and military na- 
ture . . . The focus of our program in 
Europe is the defense build-up jointly under- 
taken by the signers of the North Atlantic Treaty 

The United States is providing certain 
Army, Navy, and Air Force units, military equip- 
ment for our allies, training programs, and de- 
fense support in the form of raw materials and 
other commodities—all to implement a specific 
Nato plan for the build-up of this defensive force. 
Our contribution is directly related to the contri- 
butions of other North Atlantic Treaty countries. 
Their contribution takes the form of military man- 
power and equipment, military supplies, defense 
construction, and mutual agreements to place 
forces under unified command.” 

“At the close of 1951, the goals set up within the 
Medium Term Defense Plan were reviewed in re- 
lation to the economic capabilities of the Nato 
countries, and were redirected toward a more 
rapid build-up of combat-ready forces. <A specific 
plan of action for the calendar year 1952, geared 
to the immediate capabilities of the North Atlantic 
Treaty countries, was worked out by the 12-nation 
Temporary Council Committee of the North At- 
lantic Treaty Organization, under the Chairman- 
ship of W. Averell Harriman, United States Di- 
rector for Mutual Security . . .” 

“ . . . The North Atlantic Treaty Organi- 
zation became, during 1951, an active organization 
for coordinating the efforts of the Treaty coun- 
tries. The command structure, which existed only 
on paper at the beginning of the year, was brought 
into being with the appointment of General 
Eisenhower as Supreme Allied Commander, 
Europe, and the appointment of Admiral McCor- 
mick as Supreme Allied Commander, Atlantic.” 

Noting that “The European countries them- 
selves provide by far the largest portion of the 
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troops called for under the Navro defense plans” 
and also “a large part of their own military equip- 
ment and supplies,” the report recounts ae 
progress in the defense build-up. The defense ex- 
penditures of European Nato countries have 
doubled in the last 2 years. The production in 
Europe of “military hard goods” was estimated 
for this fiscal year at approximately $2.5 billion, 
an increase of two-thirds over last year. However, 
the report also says that “Much still needs to be 
done,” especially in the creation of competent 
‘adres and the development of a better logistical 
support system. 

The President’s report says, in connection with 
our own contribution to Naro defense: “We sup- 
ply those additional major items of military equip- 
ment” which the countries cannot supply them- 
selves, but “which they must have if they are to 
build the combat-ready forces, within the time 
limit prescribed, that they have agreed to place 
under the Naro command. We supply commodi- 
ties, in addition to military end-items, which are 
necessary to permit the country to make its con- 
tribution of manpower, construction and military 
supply to the Nato plan.” 

These commodities, for the most part, will be 
consumed directly in defense production abroad 
or used directly by the military establishments of 
the European Nato countries. However, a sub- 
stantial portion of commodities furnished are 
basic items such as cotton, foodstuffs, and coal, the 
provision of which will enable European nations 
to devote a larger part of their manpower and 
production to the defense build-up. 

In Greece, Turkey, and Iran the Mutual Secu- 
rity Program represented, for the most part, a 
continuation of programs already in existence. 
In other countries of the Near East and Africa, 
programs of technical assistance (Point Four) 
have been effective in setting off “the chain reac- 
tion which will lead to economic betterment . . .” 


Problems of Southeast Asia 


The report calls attention to the fact that the 
countries of Southeast Asia (Burma, the three As- 
sociated States of Indochina, Indonesia, Thailand, 
the Republic of China on Formosa, and the Phil- 
ippines) “face serious military and economic diffi- 
cation ...” Military assistance has been given 
to most of these countries to help them solve 
their problems of internal security—problems 
which had been increased by guerrilla warfare 
carried on by local dissidents, mostly Communist- 
led—and to help them strengthen themselves 
against aggression from outside. 

A large portion of the military and economic aid 
provided to Southeast Asia by the United States 
has gone to the Republic of China on Formosa. 

In the countries of south Asia (Afghanistan, 
Ceylon, India, Nepal, and Pakistan) the Mutual 
Security Program has consisted mostly of activi- 
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ties under the Point Four Program, with special 
emphasis on projects which will enable the coun- 
tries to increase their production of food, to im- 
prove their standards of health, and generally to 
equip themselves to become increasingly active as 
partners in the free world. 

Military assistance to Latin America under the 
Mutual Security Program is still in the stage of 
negotiations. In accordance with mandate of the 
Congress, such aid could not be extended except 
after a finding by the President that plans for 
the defense of this hemisphere required the par- 
ticipation of other American Republics in mis- 
sions important to such defense. The President 
made this finding early in December 1951. Nego- 
tiations have been started with Brazil, Chile, 
Colombia, Cuba, Ecuador, Mexico, and Peru. 

Before passage of the Mutual Security Act of 
1951, but in accordance with the Mutual Defense 
Assistance Act of 1949, substantial quantities of 
military equipment had been offered, on a reim- 
bursable basis, to the Latin American Republics. 


The report says: “Taken together, the military 
equipment made available to other American 
Republics, both as reimbursable aid and as grant 
aid under the bilateral military assistance agree- 
ments now in process of negotiation, will put at 
the disposal of our sister Republics means to carry 
out more effectively their own commitments under 
the inter-American treaty system.” 

The remainder of the President’s report dealt 
with other parts of the program: guaranties of 
private American investment abroad; surplus 
agricultural commodities; compliance with the 
50-50 American flag provision in regard to'trans- 
portation; aid to small business under the Msp; 
and the acquisition of strategic materials. 

In his letter of transmittal to the Congress, the 
President said that the ultimate success of the 
Mutual Security Program “will come when the 
troops and weapons are no longer needed, and the 
monies now required for defense can be used to 
raise the living standards of our own and other 
nations who are truly devoted to peace.” 


U.S. Role in the Conference on Settlement of German Debts 


Following is an exchange of correspondence be- 
tween Senator Gillette of Iowa and Assistant Sec- 
retary McFall regarding U.S. participation in the 
Conference on Settlement of External Debts of 
the Federal Republic of Germany, which convened 
at London on February 28: 


LETTER OF SENATOR GILLETTE ! 


Feprvuary 23, 1952. 


My Dear Secretary: According to State De- 
partment press release No. 30, dated January 14, 
1952,? there is to be held in London on February 
28 an international conference on the settlement of 
the external debts of the Federal German Re- 
public, at which the United States Government 
and private American creditors will be repre- 
sented. 

There are a number of issues involved in these 
negotiations on which I should like to have the 
views of the Department of State, within the 
shortest possible time. 

A study of State Department releases concern- 


* Printed from Cong. Rec. of Feb. 26, p. 1401. 
* BULLETIN of Feb. 11, 1952, p. 206. 


March 24, 1952 


ing steps toward settlement of the German prewar 
and postwar external debts (issued on March 6, 
May 24, June 19, and December 11, 1951, and on 
January 14, 1952),° reveals a pattern or set of facts 
on which I would appreciate having the Depart- 
ment’s further comment. 

The Governments of the United States, the 
United Kingdom, and France have obtained from 
the Government of the German Federal Republic 
an acknowledgment of its responsibility for the 
external debts of the former Reich, for the most 
part contracted prior to the coming to power of 
the Nazis, and for the debts derived from postwar 
economic assistance given by the Allied Govern- 
ments toGermany. The German Government has 
also granted priority to reimbursing debts of the 
latter category. 

The Allied Governments, however, have very 
clearly signified their intention to forego this 
priority when the time comes, to the extent neces- 
sary to insure the fair and methodical settlement 
of prewar claims. 

This can only be interpreted as meaning that the 
Allied Governments will defer payments by Ger- 
many on postwar debts owed them by the German 

* BULLETIN of Mar. 19, 1951, p. 443; ibid., June 4, 1951, 
p. 901; ibid., July 2, 1951, p. 35; ibid., Dec. 24, 1951, p. 
1021 ; and ibid., Feb. 11, 1952, p. 206, respectively. 
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Government in order to guarantee settlement of 
prewar claims. 

The total amount of the German governmental 
debt to the allies for postwar economic assistance 
amounts to $3,500,000,000, of which $3,200,000,000 
is owed to the United States Government. 

The total amount of the prewar German exter- 
nal debt is estimated as ranging from one to two 
billion dollars. 

The prewar external debt subject to settlement 
includes liabilities arising from the Dawes and 
Young loans; and debts of States, municipalities, 
corporations, and individuals located in the Ger- 
man Republic, involving 100 issues of foreign cur- 
rency bonds floated during the 1920’s, as well as 
commercial and bank debts, including those in- 
volved in the Hoover moratorium. 

These prewar obligations are held mainly in the 
United States, the United Kingdom, Switzerland, 
France, Belgium, Holland, and Sweden, with 
lesser amounts held in some 15 other countries. 

It is thus established that the German prewar 
external debt ranges in dollars from one to two 
billion, owed to private institutions, banks, and 
individuals, and that the German postwar external 
debt for economic assistance amounts to approxi- 
mately $3,500,000,000 owed to the allied govern- 
ments, principally the United States. 

The United States Government has announced 
(State Department release No. 1082, December 
11, 1951) * that it is prepared to accept, in settle- 
ment of its claim on the German Federal Repub- 
lic’s Government for postwar economic assistance, 
approximately $1,200,000,000, or 37 cents on the 
dollar, a scaling down from three billion two hun- 
dred million to one billion two hundred million 
dollars, or about two-thirds. 

State Department release No. 30 (January 14, 
1952) © calls this a considerable write-down. For 
the United States it amounts to a considerable 
write-down of $2,000,000,000, for the United King- 
dom £51,000,000 (roughly equal to $142,000,000) , 
and for France $3,860,000 payable in francs. 

It is thus evident that if Germany agrees to 
satisfy the claims of her prewar private creditors 
(banks, individuals, etc.), the allied governments 
will permit her not only to defer payments on 
postwar intergovernmental debts owed them but 
will also scale down by nearly 65 percent the total 
of these postwar debts, with the United States 
Government, of course, taking by far the greatest 
loss. 

In return for Germany’s agreeing to settle pre- 
war debts to private institutions and citizens, the 
United States is willing to write off $2,000,000,000 
owed our Government. 

This, in effect, is nothing but the transfer of a 
$2,000,000,000 load to the banks of the American 
taxpayer, present and future, in order that a small 


* BULLETIN of Dec. 24, 1951, p. 1021. 
° BULLETIN Of Feb. 11, 1952, p. 206. 
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roup of banks and other private creditors may 
a off. 
here is no thought in my mind of preventing 
a fair and proper settlement of legitimate debts 
owed American creditors for loans on which they 
risked their money during the twenties to finance 
various German governmental, corporate, and 
private borrowers. They knowingly risked their 
money in purchasing these obligations, and they 
are entitled to seek repayment if they can and to 
the extent possible. 

But I would vehemently protest an arrangement 
whereby the debt load and the tax burden of the 
American people is increased by the enormous sum 
of $2,000,000,000 in order to make possible the 
repayment of from one to two billion dollars in 
private debts. 

I note the comment of the New York 7%mes on 
January 15, 1952, writing of the willingness of 
our Government to settle intergovernmental post- 
war claims for about 37 cents on the dollar: 


This willingness to compromise official claims would 
furnish the framework within which West Germany’s pre- 
war private creditors would bargain direct with the offi- 
cials and private creditors of the Bonn republic for the 
settlement of claims totaling about $1,500,000,000, includ- 
ing interest. 


The international conference in London on Feb- 
ruary 28 is designed to secure international sanc- 
tion for the debt settlement as proposed by the 
Tripartite Commission on the German Debt. 

By what authority can the United States repre- 
sentative on the Tripartite Commission proceed to 
seek international sanction for a debt settlement 
of this magnitude without the sanction of the 
United States Congress? The $2,000,000,000 re- 
duction in Germany’s postwar debt to the United 
States Government would represent, in effect, an 
additional American grant to the Bonn govern- 
ment without the approval of Congress. 

I am not persuaded that there exists any au- 
thority under which the Department of State or 
its representatives can commit this Government, 
by executive agreement, to such a vast scaling 
down of a legitimate intergovernmental debt, par- 
ticularly in view of the fact that the obvious pur- 
pose of this settlement is to arrange for satisfying 
the claims of a small number of financial and other 
private creditors at public expense. 

I am strongly of the opinion that this is a mat- 
ter to be handled as a treaty and that, as such, 
it must be submitted to the Senate for ratification. 

I do not believe that the Congress or the people, 
when they know the facts, will applaud such 
bountiful generosity on the part of appointed offi- 
cials, unless approved after due consideration 
through the constitutional processes of treaty- 
making. 

What is the purpose of this agreement if not 
to reduce the governmental debt owed by the Ger- 
man Federal Republic to the United States Gov- 
ernment in an amount amply sufficient to permit 
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Germany to pay off prewar debts owed to private 
creditors in the United States and elsewhere? 

What conclusion can be drawn from these trans- 
actions other than that the United States Gov- 
ernment is willing to charge to the Nation’s 
taxpayers the sum of $2,000,000,000 owed it by the 
German Government, in order that banks and 
other private creditors holding German prewar 
bonds may receive payment? 

Does the proposed settlement also have as one 
of its purposes to liquidate outstanding prewar 
claims of ieetens private investors in Germany 
in order to facilitate new flotations of German 
bonds in the American market ? 

Is not the effect of the proposed settlement to 
permit private American and other creditors to 
receive payment on German prewar debts at the 
expense, not of the German Government, but of 
the American people? 

By what authority can the Department of State, 
through its representative, Ambassador Pierson, 
increase the ultimate tax burden of American citi- 
zens by the enormous sum of $2,000,000,000 ? 

By what authority can the Department agree 
to a reduction of a debt owed the United States 
Government by a foreign government unless that 
agreement be in the form of a treaty ratified by 
the United States Senate? 

I await reply to this letter and urge the speediest 
possible action, since the international conference 
at which these transactions are to be finally nego- 
tiated is to take place on February 28. 

In closing, I note for the record that the head 
of the German delegation which has been nego- 
tiating these matters with the Tripartite Com- 
mission on the German Debt is the same person 
about whose mysterious visit to this country I 
wrote to the State Department on December 5, 
1949: Herman J. Abs, head of the Deutsche Bank 
under the Hitler regime. 

Sincerely, 
Guy M. Guerre. 


REPLY OF ASSISTANT SECRETARY McFALL * 


Fepruary 27, 1952. 

My Dear Senator Guerre: Receipt is ac- 
knowledged of your letter of February 23, 1952, 
with regard to the International Conference on 
German Prewar External Debts which is to be 
held in London commencing February 28, 1952, 
and to the proposed settlement of the claim of the 
United States against the Federal Republic of 
Germany covering economic assistance extended 
to Germany by the United States up to June 30, 
1951. You refer to the proposed settlement of the 
postwar aid claim and you inquire by what au- 
thority can the Department of State agree to a 
reduction of a debt owed to the United States 
Government by a foreign government unless the 


*Printed from Cong. Rec. of March 3, p. 1745. 
March 24, 1952 


agreement is in the form of a treaty ratified by the 
United States Senate. 

I am glad that. you have given me the oP or- 
tunity of discussing with you now the pro eee 
which have arisen in the German debt settlement 
program and particularly the proposed settlement 
of the claim of the United States against the Fed- 
eral Republic on account of postwar economic 
assistance. 

The Department on a number of occasions at- 
tempted to arrange for consultations with the 
appropriate subcommittees of the Committees on 
Foreign Relations and Foreign Affairs concerning 
the subject of settlement of German debts. In 
letters dated January 16, 1952, the chairmen of 
the Foreign Relations and Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittees were informed of our desire to discuss this 
and a number of other problems with members of 
those committees. On 5. anuary 18, 1952, we again 
communicated with the chairmen of the Commit- 
tees on Foreign Relations and Foreign Affairs 
informing them that Ambassador Warren Lee 
Pierson, the United States representative on the 
Tripartite Commission on German Debts, was in 
the United States for a brief period prior to the 
convening of the London conference and suggest- 
ing the desirability of consultations between Am- 
bassador Pierson and appropriate consultative 
subcommittee members regarding the German 
debt settlement program. As a result of these 
communications a meeting was arranged for 
3 p.m. January 28 in the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee room. Ambassador Pierson, accompanied 
by Mr. Henry A. Byroade, Director of the Bureau 
of German Affairs, and myself attended the meet- 
ing on behalf of the Department. Unfortunately, 
however, it was possible only for Senator Con- 
nally and Senator McMahon to attend the meeting 
and we were unable to discuss the problems with 
as many of the committee members as we would 
have liked. 

The International Conference at London will 
consider the problem of the readjustment of the 
prewar external debts of Germany and it is hoped 
that this conference will achieve substantial agree- 
ment on the manner in which this will be accom- 
plished. It is contemplated that the debt settle- 
ment plan developed at the conference will then 
be incorporated in an international agreement 
which will, of course, come before the United 
States Senate for consideration. It is to be noted 
that the proposed adjustment of the United States 
claim for postwar economic assistance is only to be 
finalized if and when the international agreement 
becomes effective by approval of the requisite 
number of governments. The two are part and 
parcel of the same over-all transaction. It is fur- 
ther contemplated that the international agree- 
ment will expressly refer to the terms of the pro- 
posed settlement of the claim of the United States 
against the Federal Republic on account of post- 
war economic assistance. The adjustment of the 
United States claim for postwar assistance is, 
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therefore, a matter that will come before the 
United States Senate in connection with the inter- 
national agreement. 

In the light of the foregoing explanation, it is 
apparent that neither the Department of State 
nor Ambassador Pierson has assumed authority, 
without regard to constitutional procedures, to 
reduce the obligation of the Federal Republic to 
the United States Government on account of post- 
war economic assistance. 

Determination of the terms of settlement of 
the United States claim against the Federal Re- 
public on account of postwar economic assistance 
presents a problem which must be considered in 
the light of the over-all foreign policy of the 
United States as well as the economic situation of 
the Federal Republic and the special circum- 
stances which exist in respect of the Federai Re- 
public. Upon the surrender of Germany and its 
occupation following World War II, the German 
economy was found to be in a state of complete 
collapse. The people were on the point of starva- 
tion and it was necessary for the Allies, principally 
the United States, to make available large quanti- 
ties of food and other civilian supplies to prevent 
disease and unrest and thereby protect the security 
of our troops. In later years aid to the Federal 
Republic was extended under the provisions of the 
Economic Cooperation Act of 1948, as amended, 
and such aid also consisted largely of civilian sup- 
plies. Toa great extent all of the aid has been of 
a type which was immediately consumed by the 
civilian population. In general, it did not in- 
crease the capital of the country and it cannot 
therefore be looked upon as an investment from 
which repayment can ultimately be effected. On 
the other hand, the aid extended by the United 
States was largely responsible for the progress 
which has been made in the revival of the German 
economy and the Federal Republic would be in no 
position today to consider the readjustment of its 
external debts had such aid not been extended. It 
should be borne in mind, however, that the Federal 
Republic is not yet on a completely self-sustaining 
basis and, although further economic recovery is 
expected, its capacity to service external debts will 
be limited for many years to come, particularly in 
view of the many internal financial problems with 
which the Federal Republic is faced and the con- 
tribution it is expected to make as a member of 
the European Defense Community, including the 
support of Allied troops stationed in the Federal 
Republic. 

Aside from the claims of the Governments of 
the United States, the United Kingdom, and 
France for postwar economic assistance, which the 
Federal Republic acknowledges have a priority 
over all other external debts of Germany or Ger- 
man nationals, the Federal Republic is faced with 
large prewar obligations which have long been in 
default. If the Federal Republic is to normalize 
its trade and commercial relations and take its 
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proper place among the free nations of the world, 
it is essential that these prewar debts be refunded 
and placed on a current basis within the Federal 
Republic’s capacity to pay. It has not been pos- 
sible to determine definitely the amount of these 
debts which are presently outstanding. A recent 
survey by the Central Bank of Germany places the 
debts at approximately $1,600,000,000 with 
accrued interest of $1,000,000,000. It is known, 
however, that this survey does not include certain 
types of obligations in substantial amounts with 
which it will be necessary to deal in the settlement 
program. According to the survey approxi- 
mately 40 percent of the debts are held in the 
United States or are expressed in dollars. Of the 
balance, 18 percent is held in the United King- 
dom; 15 percent is held in Switzerland; 11 percent 
is held in France; the residue by creditors in some 
20 other countries. In taking an active part in 
the prewar debts settlement program, it is our 
intention to insure that the United States creditors 
receive fair and equitable treatment in relation to 
creditors located in other countries. 

In view of the magnitude of the external debts, 
it is not believed that the Federal Republic has 
the capacity to liquidate all obligations, both pre- 
war and postwar, in full within the foreseeable 
future. A substantial reduction in the amount of 
both prewar and postwar obligations must be an- 
ticipated, therefore, if we are to leave the Federal 
Republic with external debts which it can reason- 
ably be expected to liquidate and avoid a repetition 
of the defaults which caused so many difficulties 
during the thirties. 

Since a settlement of the claims of prewar credi- 
tors is necessary in order to restore normal com- 
mercial and trade relations between the Federal 
Republic and the free world, it was felt that the 
three Governments should be prepared to modify 
the priority of their postwar claims sufficiently to 
permit the Federal Republic to work out reason- 
able adjustments with prewar creditors and leave 
it with a total annual payments burden on both 
categories of debts within its reasonable capacity 
to pay. The problem was fully considered by the 
executive branch, and after consultation with the 
National Advisory Council on International 
Monetary and Financial Problems this Govern- 
ment joined with the Governments of the United 
Kiegien and France in tentatively offering to 
scale down the amounts of their claims as indicated 
in the press releases to which you referred. It is 
clearly understood, however, that the settlement 
of the postwar claims will be concluded only if 
the other German obligors are able to work out an 
equitable and reasonable settlement of their pre- 
war obligations on payment terms which it can 
reasonably be expected will be met, taking into 
consideration the payments which will be required 
on the total postwar claims and other relevant 
factors. 

It should be borne in mind also that due to the 
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special situation of a divided Germany and the 
absence of a peace treaty, the total amount of the 
aid extended to Germany has been handled as a 
claim subject to final settlement of the amount due, 
rather than being extended on a grant basis, as 
was done to a substantial extent in the case of the 
other European countries. Of the economic aid 
extended by the United States to the other Euro- 
pean countries since the end of the war, only 
about 35 percent has been on a repayment basis— 
including substantial postwar loans to the United 
Kingdom and France—the remainder being on an 
outright grant basis. Aside from other consider- 
ations involved, the Federal Republic’s participa- 
tion in western defense makes it desirable to ac- 
cord it somewhat comparable treatment to that 
accorded the other European countries in respect 
of postwar economic assistance. 

I trust that after consideration of the foregoing 
you will agree that the proposed settlement of the 
United States claim against the Federal Republic 
is not as you suggested in your letter for the pur- 
pose of benefiting the private holders of prewar 
claims against German obligors but rather an es- 
sential and equitable part of an over-all program 
to refinance the external obligations of the Fed- 
eral Republic so as to bring them within its ca- 
pacity to pay. 

In the concluding paragraph of your letter you 
question the desirability of Herman J. Abs as head 
of the German delegation to the Debt Conference. 
You will appreciate that the selection of the head 
of the German delegation is a matter for the Gov- 
ernment of the Federal Republic to decide. More- 
over, as indicated in the Department’s letter to you 
of December 15, 1949, we are in possession of no 
information which would warrant objection by this 
xyovernment to the selection made by the Govern- 
ment of the Federal Republic. 

Sincerely yours, 
Jack K. McFatt, 
Assistant Secretary 
(For the Secretary of State) 


President Urges Action on 
Contributions to Unicer 


The President on February 29 sent the follow- 
ing communication to Alben W. Barkley, the 
President of the Senate: 


My Dear Mr. Vice Presipent: I am writing to 
urge that the Congress complete action on legis- 
lation to authorize a United States contribution 
of $12,000,000 to the United Nations Children’s 
Emergency Fund for fiscal year 1952. I ask also 
that the Congress take steps to authorize addi- 


1Printed from Cong. Rec. of Mar. 4, p. 1812. 
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tional contributions of up to $12,000,000 in fiscal 
year 1953. 

As you will recall, the General Assembly of the 
United Nations voted more than a year ago to 
extend the operation of the children’s fund 
through December 1953. For that reason, when 
the authorization for United States contributions 
to the fund expired last June 30, I requested au- 
thorization of a contribution for the current fiscal 
year.’ Legislation for that purpose passed the 
Senate last session, but is still pending in the 
House. I earnestly hope that the House will join 
with the Senate in approving this authorization, 
so this Government may continue to support the 
children’s fund. And since the pending legisla- 
tion covers only the current fiscal year, ending next 
June 30, I hope the Congress will add authority 
for additional contributions in the coming fiscal 
year. 

Only if the Congress takes these actions now 
will we be able to continue financial support for 
the children’s fund. Only in this way can we 
honor the decision of the United Nations to keep 
this important program going until the end of 
1953. 

I know that the Congress recognizes the good 
work the children’s fund has done in the past in 
helping to meet urgent needs of children in many 
countries around the world. The fund has di- 
rectly reached at least 42,000,000 children in 64 
countries and territories. Its work is closely co- 
ordinated with that of the World Health Organ- 
ization and the Food and Agriculture Organiza- 
tion and has provided a vital supplement to their 
programs. The fund is now placing emphasis on 
work in the less developed countries, primarily to 
help them establish permanent programs to aid 
their children. At the same time, the fund is 
continuing direct aid to children caught in sudden 
emergencies like the recent flood in the Po Valley 
of Italy, or the recent typhoons in the Philippines. 

The United States has supported the children’s 
fund since it was first set up by the United Na- 
tions. At its recent meeting in Paris, the General 
Assembly of the United Nations urgently re- 
quested all countries to continue their support for 
the remainder of the fund’s existence. This gives 
us a real opportunity—an opportunity to help 
children, in many concrete, practical ways. I am 
confident the people of this country will want to 
take full advantage of that opportunity. I urge 
the Congress to act on these authorizations with- 
out delay. 

Sincerely yours, 
Harry S. Truman. 


Nore: An identical letter was sent on the same date to 
Sam Rayburn, the Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives. 
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Department Issues Booklet 
On U. S. Foreign Policy 


The Department of State on March 23 released 
a pamphlet entitled Our Foreign Policy 1952, pre- 
pared at the request of the President. In the fore- 
word, the President states: 


“The purpose of American foreign policy is to 
defend the independence and the integrity of the 
Republic. To do this we must build peace in the 
world: not peace at any price, but a peace in which 
the peoples of all countries—big and little alike— 
can live free from the fear of aggression. Every- 
thing we do in our relations with other countries 
has that paramount aim.” 


Following are excerpts from the pamphlet: 


The Roots of Our Foreign Policy. “The inde- 
pendence of nations that we stand for is bound up 
with the responsibilities of independence—to re- 
frain from aggression, to act in ways that will not 
endanger world security, and to cooperate for the 
peace and welfare of the world. The foreign polli- 
cies of the United States are designed to promote 
world conditions that will advance the freedom 
and security of all free nations.” 

How Can a Nation Be Secure? “Now and then 
some American loses patience and calls for a ‘pre- 
ventive war.’ But the concept of preventive war 
is intolerable to Americans. It is a violation of 
our fundamental moral and legal principles. A 
preventive war would be like the preventive suicide 
of the man who jumps off a bridge because he is 
afraid of death.” 

Germany. “The Western community needs 
Germany as a full partner, sharing in the privi- 
leges and responsibilities of the free nations. Ger- 
many’s neighbors do not want a German national 
army. Most Germans do not want it. But if Ger- 
man units can be incorporated into a European 
defense force under international command, Ger- 
man strength will contribute greatly to the North 
Atlantic community’s bulwark against aggres- 
sion.” 

Security in Asia and the Pacific. “The fall of 
China underlines the fact that the United States 
alone cannot guarantee the freedom of all Asia. 
In the long run, it is the peoples of Asia who will 
have to build the institutions of their own free- 
dom, with the help and good will of the rest of the 
free world.” 

Disarmament. “We have made it quite clear 
that it does not make any sense to reduce arma- 
ments when we are combatting aggression in 
Korea. Moreover, there is a close relationship be- 
tween the problems of disarmament and other 
major issues between the Soviets and the free 
world. So we have said that there must also be a 
settlement of the main political issues which have 
divided the world at the same time that we start 
reducing armaments.” 
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Rights of Men and Nations. “The fact that we 
help a country to be free of foreign domination 
does not mean that we admire the particular gov- 
ernment it happens to have at any particular time. 
It means that we do not want any people to be de- 
prived of the chance to govern themselves, as they 
would be if they became Soviet satellites.” 

Other topics discussed in the pamphlet are: Who 
Makes Foreign Policy? The Truman Doctrine, 
The North Atlantic Area, Inter-American Se- 
curity, Korea, Security in the Near East, Eco- 
nomic Well-being, Point Four, Mutual Security 
Program, National Defense, The United Nations 
as a Peace Organization, and The Campaign of 
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Point Four Technicians Complete Course 


The Department of State announced on March 13 that 
31 technicians and administrative personnel have com- 
pleted a special 4-week course at the Foreign Service In- 
stitute as final preparation for various overseas 
assignments under the Point Four Program, which is ad- 
ministered by the Technical Cooperation Administration, 
Department of State. 

Nineteen are scheduled to serve in Latin American coun- 
tries, ten in the Near East and South Asia, and two in 
Africa. This group of technicians represents eighteen 
States. Their specialties embrace agriculture, public 
health, industry, transportation, civil aviation, geology, 
fisheries, housing, water development, education, and fiscal 
affairs. Two of the number are women. 

Twenty-seven in the group will be accompanied to their 
posts by members of their families. 

The orientation course emphasize language, culture, 
religion, and local customs encountered at the various 
posts of duty. Wives of many of the men in the group 
also took the course. 


Point Four Appointments 


Wesley R. Nelson as American member on the Central 
Development Board of the Government of Iraq, effective 
March 14. 

Hollis W. Peters as country dirctor of technical co- 
operation in Lebanon, effective March 14. 


Confirmation 


The Senate on February 20 confirmed Howland H. 
Sargeant as Assistant Secretary for Public Affairs. 
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Confirmations 


The Senate on March 12 confirmed the nomination of 
James Clement Dunn as Ambassador to France. 

The Senate on March 12 confirmed the nomination of 
Cavendish W. Cannon as Ambassador to Portugal. 

The Senate on March 12 confirmed the nomination of 
Ellsworth Bunker as Ambassador to Italy. 

The Senate on March 13 confirmed the nomination of 
George F. Kennan as Ambassador to the Soviet Union. 
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Legislation— Continued from p. 454 


Revising the Laws Relating to Immigration, Naturaliza- 
tion, and Nationality. H. Rept. 1365, 82d Cong., 2d 
sess. 328 pp. 

Public Law 258, 82d Cong., Chapter 18, 2d sess. H. R. 
5448. An Act To Provide for the Temporary Free 
Importation of Zine. 1 p. 

Public Law 257, 82d Cong., Chapter 17, 2d sess. H. R. 
4948. An Act To Suspend Certain Import Duties on 
Lead. 1 p. 





Check List of Department of State 
Press Releases: March 10-15, 1952 


Releases may be obtained from the Office of the 
Special Assistant for Press Relations, Department 
of State, Washington 25, D.C. Items marked (*) 
are not printed in the BULLETIN; items marked (7) 
will appear in a future issue. 


No. Date Subject 

161 3/3 Germany: U.S. bondholders’ com- 
mittee 

166 3/4 Allison: The U.S. and the Far East 

175 3/7 Compton: U.S. Information Pro- 
gram 

178 3/8 Hoey: Remarks on Indochina 

180 3/7 Cuba: Military assistance agree- 


ment (rewrite) 

181 3/10 Travel restrictions against Soviets 
182 3/11 Acheson: Telegram to Red Cross 
(*)1838 3/11 End of locust plague and Point Four 

184 3/11 Tax negotiations with Austria 
(*)185 3/11 Visitors to U.S. 
(7)186 3/11 Acheson to Senator Maybank 
187 3/12 Use of military facilities in Spain 
188 3/12 Acheson on Disarmament Commis- 
sion 
(7)189 3/12 Thorp: Health and geography 
190 3/13 Acheson: Msp testimony 
191 3/13 Austrian treaty draft 
192 3/13 Pt. Four technicians at Fs1 (re- 
write) 
193 8/18 Acheson: Economic conference 
(Moscow) 
(~)194 3/13 Miller: U.S.-Mexican relations 
195 3/14 Nelson: Pt. Four adviser to Iraq 
(rewrite) 
196 3/14 Investigation of Korean epidemic 
197 3/14 Pt. Four director for Lebanon (re- 
write) 
198 3/15 Military assistance agreement with 











Brazil (rewrite) | 
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American Principles 
— to strengthen the free world, 1st report 
by President on MSP . 
The U.S. and the Far East: opportunities | for 
closer cooperation (Allison) 


American Republics 
BRAZIL: Military assistance agreement with 
CUBA: Military assistance agreement signed 


Asia 
INDOCHINA: 
(Hoey) 
KOREA: 
Communiqués to Security Council s 
Red Cross investigation of ae warfare 
charges, correspondence. 
The U.S. and the Far East: opportunities : ‘tor 
closer cooperation (Allison) . . 


Atomic Energy and Conventional Armaments 
Disarmament Commission, tasks ceeaaeate 
statement (Acheson) . 


Communist aggression in 


Communism 
Communist aggression in Indochina (Hoey) 


Congress 

Current legislation on foreign policy . 

Msp funds requested, enue weal Acheson 
and Harriman ° 


Europe 
AUSTRIA: 
Tax treaty negotiations with . 
Tripartite draft wear presented to Soviet 
Union (text) . 
GERMANY: 
Role of U.S. in conference on settlement of 
German debts .... ++ « « ° 


U.S. committee for corporate dollar on 


SPAIN: ee on use of lerependin facili- 
ties 


US.S.R.: 
Travel of officials in U.S. restricted, ent of 
U.S. note ' 
U.S. views on Economic Conference ‘at " Mos- 
cow (Acheson) , ° 


Finance 

US. role in ae on aeeseneseas of neues 
debts ... ee ‘ ol 

Foreign Service 

Confirmations . 

Health 

Korea, Red Cross investigation of epenenes in 
Communist sector requested . . ie 


International Information 
An Organization for International Information 
oo ee eee ee ee ee 


International Meetings 
International Economic Conference scheduled 
to convene at Moscow (Apr. 3, 1952) 


TRO: Report on recent sessions of General Coun- 
cil and Executive Committee (Warren) .. 


Mutual Aid and Defense 


Negotiations with ——, on use of nd 
facilities ... . 
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Mutual Security Program 

Collective strength through Msp (statements 
by Acheson and Harriman) . 

Helping to strengthen the free world, Ist report 
by President on MsP .. . ° 


Presidential Documents 
MESSAGE TO CONGRESS: Action _ on 
funds for UNICEF .. 


Publications 
— issues booklet on U.S. foreign 
ee fs Se OF Goad 


Refugees and Displaced esis 
Problem of refugees, Iro report (Warren) . . . 


State, Department of 

An Organization for International Information 
(Compton) . ° 

APPOINTMENTS: Point Four officers = . 

Se aon as stemmed secre- 


tary . 
Department "issues “pooklet. on ‘Us, foreign 
policy . +s + «© e © © » eS 
Taxation 
Tax treaty negotiations with Austria... . 


Technical Cooperation and Development 
POINT FOUR: 
Technicians ae course for overseas 
duty . . ° ° . 


Transportation 
Travel of U.S.S.R. officials in an restricted, text 
of U.S. note . 


Treaty Information 


AUSTRIA: Tax treaty negotiations with . . 
Treaty (draft) presented to U.S.S.R., text of 
treaty and U.S. note . . 
ee a Military assistance agreement with 


CUBA: Military assistance agreement signed 
with US. 


United Nations 

Current U.N. bibliography: selected documents . 

Disarmament Commission, tasks confronting 
(statement by Acheson) 

IRO: Report on recent sessions of General Coun- 
cil and Executive Committee (Warren) . . 

et + COUNCIL: nererepeae sear 

a ee ee 


Name ois 


Acheson, Secretary Dean . 
Allison, John M. . . ar ee ae oe ee ee 
Barkley, Alben W. . yee ae 
Boynton, Herbert F. 

Bunker, Ellsworth . 

Cannon, Cavendish W. 

Cohen, Benjamin V. 

Compton, Wilson . 

Dunn, James C. a ey ae ee ‘ 
Gillette, Guy . ee a a ee eee ee 
Harriman, W. Averell ca. e Blea 

Hoey, Robert E. is 

Kennan, George F. . 

Masaryk, ae Garrigue 

McFall, Jack K. . 

Nelson, Wesley | R. 

Peter, Hollis W. 

Purcell, Ganson 

Ruml, Beardsley Pk as On ee ae Se 
Sargeant, Howland H. . oa ae a ee ee 
Truman, President Harry a a te ee 
Warren, George L. . . a 
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